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Juii van Kyck. Madonna in the Church. 

An early work of the artist (born 1790) 
interpreting the cathedral, the epitome 
of Gothic architecture, not only as the shrine 
of the crowned Madonna and divine Child, 
hut a*; the scene cl supernatural ew'nts, 
raising it to the status of a heavenly Jerusalem. 
This is true to the exalted rfilc assigned 
by Gothic religious conceptions to 
cathedral construction. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Gothic style originated in a small, clearly defined region in North-Eastern France. 7'he attempt to 
replace the hitherto low-pitched roof of the basilica with a cross vault, to give* it dignity and permanence, 
marks the beginning of one of the mc^st fundamental changes in the history of European art, and, indeed, 
of very much more than art only. Eu^ope^s Gothic churches bear witness of this change. 

Everything, in the Gothic*, stands in the service of an ideal concept of architecture. An c^verflowing inten¬ 
sity of faith produced a state of mind that saw in this life but a preparation for the next. This mood pro¬ 
duced strength for the sacrifices necc'ssary in the c'onstruction of new churches throughout Europe. A 
feeling that all human action was governed by a higher plan permeated the faith of the Gothic peru>d. 
Secular art, and even popular art, were therefore under the spell of Church art. The srulpliires in the 
cathedral and on the fa<;:ade are component parts of the architecture in which carving is merely the servant 
of the building. The cathedral, in turn, serves to make evident the longing for a new union in God. It is 
the image of Heaven on Earth. 

Although the attempt to achieve unity within the Christian Church through the Crusades failed, it had 
broadened the outlook of Medieval Man. The hope for unity in another sphere was fulfilled. 

The longing for another world pulsates through all medieval art, an art that always wants to transcend the 
ordinary, to point to Eternity. The cathedral is the great ship full of people - the 'nave' - ready at any 
moment to sail into the next world. 

Art is merely one way of giving expression to the spirit of the age. A style, like everything else, is the 
product of the philosophy of its time. 

Cross rib, pointed arch and flying buttress do not in themselves make up the Gothic style, they are merely 
structural elements, transformed by Gothic art. Proportions and dimensions, of space no less than of 
mass, are always of decisive importance in Gothic architecture. Indeed, the general impression is domi¬ 
nated far more by spatial relationships than by the outer walls, although it is only the latter that give the 
building its individuality. 

One of the principal features of the Gothic is the increasing awareness of form: the maturity of a building 
within a certain period can be gauged from the detail on the clustered piers and the ribs, the curve of the 
pointed arches and, in the larger cathedrals, the amount, and increasing delicacy, of the tracery. The trans¬ 
formation of the sturdy supports at Chartres into Amiens' arched buttresses, that seem to jitrive upwards 
in ceaseless movement, and finally into the breath-taking structures at Cologne illustrates this develop¬ 
ment very clearly. 

The Gothic is a style of continuous movement, of lines that must be experienced in the force of their 
direction, for the strength of Gothic forms is the strength of the men who created them. All CiOthic art is 
rooted in Man, not only in his physical form, but also in his striving. 

All heaviness, all scjlidity, is alien to the Gothic. Gc^thic interiors may be deliberately narrow and are yet 
neither oppressive nor dark. The emphasis is not on walls and ceiling, but on the portions that breathe, on 
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the light-flooded and airy parts.The Gothic builder therefore aims at bringing movement into the stone, at 
creating tension between the different components rather than at giving form. 

Form, too, in Gothic, is achieved in a way uniquely its own. Romanesque forms derive from the solid 
stone block. There is not much detail, the ornament of the Avails and piers of the Romanesque Cathedral 
is still dormant, is merely indicated. Gothic architecture — in contrast to the Romanesque — is essentially 
dynamic, is flowing motion. The nave-walls of English and French Cathedrals dissolve almost completely 
and even the last remaining piece of solid horizontal wall is transformed into the triforium. The intricacy 
of the West front at twin-towered cathedrals like York, Cologne and Reims is beyond any description. It 
is as if each storey Avere formed by thousands of tiny separate worlds, each loading an independent 
existence. This expresses a basic principle of Gothic art: beauty exists for its own sake, it exists, even 
though no human eye may sec what is, above all, meant for the eye of the Creator. 

Gothic art is often called an essentially religious art, an art that is scarcely rooted in this world. Such 
statements should not be made too rashly. It is questionable whether the 'religious' element as such can 
be expressed in architecture. Such views, in any case, are often based on literary associations. 

Gothic artists observed and enjoyed the world around them. But their work, inevitably, reflects the intense 
faith of the age. 

Undoubtedly, there are links between the architecture and the philosophy of all times. Gothic architecture 
and Scholasticism breathe the same spirit. The Scholastics, loo, were cont:crned with beauty, the beauty of 
human thought. One of their greatest philosophers wrote a treatise on beauty (Dc Pulchro). Men who 
could thus see beauty both in the physical world and in thought, could also experience the higher beauty 
that is the essence of everything Gothic. 

Kurt Gerstenberg 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


rOKr.RUNNJRS or THU gothic (ills. 2-5). 
In nrl, ihc bt’^inning of a now epoch cannot be fixed at a 
certain date. Ivorvlhinj; is the product of a long develop- 
monl and it is often difficult to ltdl when the first step 
was taken. We know when this happened in the case of 
the Gothic. The abbey church ol Saint Denis, the work of 
the Abbot SugiT (io8s—1151), can be considered the first 
Gothic building. But its structural elements, such as ribs, 
pointed arch and flying buttresses ~ here Iransformcxl in 
a tyLUcrally Gothic manncM’ into a light and airy com¬ 
position — already appear in the architecture of the most 
vigorous and imaginative of all Western tribes of the time, 
the Normans. 

The Normans had the most lar-re.uhing influences on 
Tarly Trench architecture. Thesse Scandinavian Vikings 
— Christian conve^rfs and settled in Normandy since 911 — 
transformed some of their almost primaeval energv into 
art. The tally Romanesque abbey church of Juniitrges, near 
the Seine csluarv, wms begun in 1040. The vaulting shafts 
on the triforium arc like an anticipation of the Gothic 
enlivening and dissolution of the walls, although we must 
realise that here — as in all earlv Norman architecture and 
in the case of a German cathedral, bpeyer (102.J 56) — it 
is a que^stion of decorative rather than structural features. 
The great aims of the Gothic, the transcending of space 
and mass, meant nothing t<^ Norman cathedral huilders. 
But it is the beginning ot the transformation of the .solid 
Romanesque wall into a composition of light and shade. 
These Norman buildings retained a vt*ry Romanesque prin¬ 
ciple, characlrrislically preserved in English Gothic. If we 
look at the towers of Tournai cathedral (ill. 2 ), a building 
grown out of the Norman tradition, we shall find that they 
seem composed c>f separate stone cubes, although their 
arcades already anticipate the future. This is characteristic 
of the still rigidly geometric approach of the age. The com¬ 
ponents of Gothic churches no longer form separate enti¬ 
ties, but flow into each other. 

Noi'man cathedral builder*^ already developed an essentially 
Gothic trait; twin lowers above the West front as at Sle 
Trinite, Caen (ill. 3), hc’gun in 1050 were to bec:ome a 
characteristic feature of all Gothic churches. At Ste Trinite, 
the massiveness and severity of the rc»sl of the building 
remain fully preserved. It is not surprising that English 
cathedrals show such strong Ncrrman influence. Churches 
sprung ii|) very quickly after the Norman Conquest. Next 
to Peterborough, Ely Cathedral is probably the finest 
example of the mature Norman-Late' Romane&c|uc style. 
The magnificent Western tower (ill. 5), dating from the 
third quarter of the twelfth century, has been dissolved 
into a network of arcades. It breathes the same spirit as the 
towers of Laon. In England, such preparation for the Gothic 
extended even to technical details. Ribbed vaulting, con¬ 
sidered by enthusiastic Trench nineteenth-century scholars 


as the only criterion of 'Gothic', already occurs on the 
Eastern portion {1104) and the nave (11 >3) of Durham 
Cathedral (ill. 4). Herr, too, an important reserv.ition must 
be made: the ribs do not support the vaulting, thev do not 
make it less substantial and more tc'nl like. They are 
merely attached to it. But the terndenev is already there. 
A path is being prepared, and it needs only a small step 
towards the fulfilment of the Gothic, towards full aware¬ 
ness ot new strut tiiral possibilitic's and their creativi.: use. 

SAINT DENIS AND EARLY GOTHIC (ills. 14. 

18. 30, 32, 33). The abbey church of S. Demis — to-day a 
shabby Paris suburb -■ is the first example of a new inter¬ 
pretation of space. Although the building inspired entliu- 
siasm evt*n before it was completed, its real significance 
was not fully grasped for many years. It was ccjrnmission- 
ed by the Abbot Siiger, whci has left us a description of 
the churcli, which rose within the incredibly short time ol 
ten years (ii3r,-_ri4r^). But he forgot to tell us the name 
ot the architec t, who boldly piercc'd the he.ivy Koinanesque 



5. D V n i s. Plan ahou'inj^ the vaullirij* of the Choir Ambulatory, vith 
its chapels. The use of a ctHcijorm rih vault over this area permitted 
a much x^eatrr defiree of lixhtiny. of the choir than hail hern posaihlr 
in Komunrutfiic times. 


walls of the choir and thus let the light into a hitherto 
dark area. The structural advantage.** of rib and pointed 
arch seem to have been used almost unconsciously to this 
end. 

Only fragments are left of Suger's building. The crathedral 
of Sens (ill. 13), which was begun in 1142 and has many 
features in common with S. Denis, can give’ us some idea 
of the light and 'Gothic' quality of its choir. The exlenor 
of the choir of the* slightly later cathedral of Novon (ill. 14) 
with its radiating chapels, loo, shows the influence of 
S. Denis. Noyon is also imporl.int in other respec ts. It 
shows the first use of tlie triforium, an arcaded gallery 
between the sloping roof over the aisles and the aisle 
vaulting. Visually, it serves to dissolve* the wall. Cathedrals 
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now wimt up in rapid succession. The walls of most of 
them are divided into three stories^ rising upwards beyond 
arcade.s and galleries, thus losing some of their weightiness. 
Shafts, clustered piers and cioss ribs, now used as struc¬ 
tural elements, resist the pressure of the vaulting, flying 
bull losses support the walls. 

This period, still restrained in its striving for height, and 
still concerned with exploiting new discoveries, is called 
Early Gothic. It culminated in Nolre-Dame-de-Paris (ill.33), 
the last of the Early Gothic cathedrals. Notre Dame was 
begun in 1163 under Bishop Maurice de Sully. Us interior, 
by contrast to Noycn and Sens, reflects the new develop¬ 
ment already very clearly. The arcades are slender and 
cieganl, the walls of the nave rise boldly and seem almost 
weightless. Certainly, the West I ronl (ill. 30) — not begun 
until 1200 and famed lor its welTbalanced proportions — 
still retains some of the di.scijdino of Romanesque build- 



D 0 a u v A I }>ection through 
//ji» Choir of the oiftlnl Gothic 
haailica. 7 he huttreases 

trofiiifer ihr fhrufit of the vault, 
ox*cr the uislt;, to the buttresses 
proper. 


ings. But the rose window is lighter and more ethereal than 
any other before or since. The stone has been transformed 
into delicate filigree. Like many other cathedrals, Notre 
Dame has no spires, perhaps because enthusiasm had 
flagged after so many generations of building. Indeed, the 
thirteenth century in France was an exhausted age, both 
in politics and in architecture. But it is also probable that 
the ne\l generations realised that the cathedrals looked 
far better without spires. The plan at Notre Darac is more 
disciplined, bolder and more precise than at Noyon and 
Sens. The fai;adi?s of the transept (ill. 32) hardly project 
beyond the nave walls. The transept is almost precisely 
half -way between the apse and the twin towers. Choir and 
nave arc thus roughly the same length. The tendency is 
clear: the balanced proportion.s, the avoidance of an abrupt 
division between Western, Central and Eastern portion and 
the dissolution of the wall endow the interior with a 
movement that is characteristic of mature Gothic art. Apart 
from the Gothic of the lie de France, there is another, 
Burgundian, development, of which Lausanne Cathedral 
(ill. 18), built 1175'1275, example. 


LA ON AND Till: BEGINNINGS 01 Till: 
GOTHIC IN GERMANY (ills. 8-11, 19, 98). It is 
often said of Laon Cathedral (built after 1170), which has 
influenced contemporary German cathedral builders more 
than any other structure, that it is still essentially a Ro¬ 
manesque work. But is a purely Gothic building and 
roughly marks the same stage of development as Notre 
Darne. Undoubtedly, like the architect of Notre Dainc, the 
master of Laon considered the nave walls at Noyon and 
Sens still too .solid. To make them lighter and to bring the 
interior to life (ill. 8), he took a dramatic step; although 
he retained the sexpartitc vault and divided the clustered 
piers with shaft-rings, he dispensed with transverse arches 
and alternating supports, which had still been used at 
Noyon. But despite these Gothic elements, Laon remains 
deeply rooted in the Norman-Romanesque tradition. This 
become** clear, when we compare the facade (ill. 9), com¬ 
pleted in 7225, with S. Etienne or Ste Trinitc at Caen. It is 
the same structural rhythm. Yet something is happening! 
Movement has come into the stone cubes of the towers, 
the corners have suddenly opened. Animals, whose mean¬ 
ing is now lost to us, look down from the pinnacles, the 
solid form loses its heaviness, everything is brought into 
a rhythmic order, but with strict adherence to established 
detail. 

Laon, whose style has been the cause of so much discussion, 
is a striking mixture of Gothic longing and Romanesque 
forms. It must have been a great inspiration to German 
cathedral builders. Here they saw Gothic impulses express¬ 
ed in their own language. Germany, at that time, ex¬ 
perienced a last flowering of Romanesque art. Her archi¬ 
tects only tried their hands at alien forms most reluctantly, 
at first in Saxony, where Norman architecture was intro¬ 
duced by Archbishop Albrecht of Magdeburg, who had 
studied in Paris and under whom Magdeburg Cathedral 
was begun in1209.lt is significant that the choir at Magde¬ 
burg (ill. 19) is by no means an expression of early German 
Gothic, but rather reflects the struggle between Roma¬ 
nesque solidity and an attempt to loosen it with recesses, 
columns and openings. The Gothic, as yet, was no more 
than a source of inspiration. Limburg Cathedral (ill. n), 
where the Norman-French spirit of Laon is so much in 
evidence, and where even its facade comes to life again, 
still has an essentially Romanesque interior. There is none 
of the disciplined movement of Laon. Limburg remains a 
cathedral at the threshold of two epochs. Laon's influence 
is al.so manifest elsewhere: the twin towers of Naumburg 
Cathc^dral (ill. 10), begun in 1775, were inspired by the 
French example, no less than those of Bamberg. Germany, 
for the time being, was wedded to the Romanesque. The 
tracery in the South transept at Minden Cathedral (ill. 98) 
recalls Romanesque wheel window.s, although it dates from 
as late as 1256. 

THE CATHEDRAL (ills, i, 6, 7, 20—27, 30, 36—39, 41 
to 51, 54, 56, 59, 115, 160, 793). The French cathedral is 
the quintessence of Gothic architecture. To its contempor- 
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arics, it was the inic'ige of the Heavenly jerusaiem, created 
by their own hands. 

To realise the significance of such a building, we mu.st 
imagine the religious life of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, as it is mirrored in the cathedral. Already the 
door, through which the worshippers enter, becomes the 
Porta C.oeli, the Gate of Heaven. It is surrounded w'ith 
large groups of figures, groups that are hardly alike on 
two churches. A legion of Apostles, Saints. Angels, Church 
lathers — indeed, in the words of one of the lathers of 
the Church, St. Gregory, even the Saviour Himself and 
the Virgin — guard the sacred zone between this world, 
so often only a scene of toil and sorrow, and the peace and 
splendour of another world, made manifest within. This 
partly explains the great importance of the sculptured 
portal. The whole West Front is transformed into the 
Gate of Heaven. It is no longer an array of the demons of 
paganism, as during the Romanesque. It serves to teach 
the Christian, to remind him of the commandments of his 
faith. Whatever the origin of the separate components of 
the Gothic facade, whether Burgundian, Norman or 
Western French — they merge on ewery cathedral into a 
very similar picture!. Above the wide-opened figured portal 
with its sculptured tympanum is the region of the rose 
window, whose significance has been discussed elsewhere. 
The area beyond, flanked by the twin towers, is covered 
with statues of the Kings of the Old Testament. A small 
triangle, indicating the central gable, surmounts it. Higher 
still, hidden to human eyes, there are figures from the 


Dame-de-Paris is the principal character of the book. Rilke 
glorifies the cathedral in his Duinese F'legies. Flic Faure 
sings its praise as 'the hero' of France, the ideal image of 
France herself. Painters interpret it even more profoundly. 
]an van Eyck places his virgin (frontispiece), Kogier van 
der Weyden his Calvary, in the centre of the Gothic church. 
This surely means that the talhedral is the place of a Holy 
Offering and that through it Christ's Presence becomes 
real. Such interpretation has n historical origin. Since the 
twelfth century, the Host in the Mass has been raised 
visibly before the congregation. The /.c•alous and avenging 
God of the Romanesque has been replaced by a more 
merciful concept. At Amiens, Christ has become the 'Beau 
Dieu', the Son of God who rules in mildne.ss, surrounded 
by an aura of peace. The metaphysics of light now begin 
to play an important part. We only have to recall the third 
canto of Dante's Divirir Comedy, the 'Paradiso', or the 
works of the German mystics. 

All these elements united in the interior of the cathedral 
The movement that pulsates through its walls extends to¬ 
wards the altar as well as upward.^. The nave — in contrast 
to the Romanesque — is no longer divided by alternating 
piers* and columns or into separate bays. It flows uninter¬ 
rupted towards the Holy of Holies. At the same time, the 
wall loses its weightiness, in the 'Classic' cathedrals of 
Chartres, Amiens and Reims with even greater con;;equent.e 
than in Flarly Gothic churches like Notre-Dame-de-Paris. 
The cross-ribs, meeting at the ridge of the vaulting, seem 
to rise into infinity. The whole church is transformed into 




New Testament and from legend, or heavenly beings. They 
proclaim that the Cathedral is built not only for the delight 
of Man, but to the Glory of God, regardless of any human 
beholder. 

Artists and poets have tried to bring the radiant mystery 
of the cathedral dose to us. In Victor Hugo's story, Notre- 


Hay Formation from r.arly to 
Lati’ Colhir tinn:n. Left: 
L a o n. The vaultirif^ arch rn- 
chses two bays, ['ilasterf: uprinfi 
from the top of the pier caps. 
Middle: Paris. In the hay 
formation of the intertm iliatc 
period the plan of the oprninits 
continues to hr qiindripariitr; 
a rose window io above eaih 
triforiitm arch. I< i ^ h t : Char- 
tree. The hay is ttipartite in 
the earlieft form: arcade, tri- 
foriiim, clerestory. 7 hr double 
window showfl an early form of 
Cnthir tracery, f'.ach hay has its 
own narrow arch. The pier and 
pilaster continue uninterruptedly 
to the base of the vault. 

a canopy, merely supported by a few piers, which already 
the Abbot Suger compared to the Apostles carrying the 
Church. The piers, in turn, are later covered with nu¬ 
merous shafts and thus grow into clustered piers, whence 
spring forth the arch-ribs and groin-ribs. Everything grows 
and presses upwards. But no ordinary daylight shines into 
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the choir now pierced, lit-up and finally transformed into 
ti structure of glass, and through the clerestory windows. 
Here the wall is formed by other matter. It is the splendour 
of another world that enters the cathedral through the 
stained glass. All the arts thus unite in the building to the 
greater Glory of God. The cathedral becomes the 'Summa', 
the all-embracing whole in the sense of Thomas Aquinas 
and the Scholastics, f very thing within and without had its 
meaning. The entire world-order, from evil to the most 
exalied good, is portrayed, calling for the imitation of the 
'suinmum boniim'. This Total good' of Thomas Aquinas 
is also the 'summum pulchrum', the sum total of beauty. 
Althougli the Abbot Sugcr's church of S. Denis marks the 
beginning of French cathedral building, the age of the 
classic cathedrals only started with CHARTRES, rebuilt 
after the fire of 1194. Little beyond the West Front with 
its towers and the West Portal (ills. 6, 7), noted for its 
statues, reiriciins of the earlier church. Except for the 
favades of the transept, the new cathedral was finished in 
1220. Chartres is the first of the classic cathedrals to dis¬ 
pense with a gallery — still customary from S. Denis to 
Nolre-Dame-de-Paris — in favour of tall aisles and tall 
nave windows. 'Fhc interruption of the wall-surface by 
arcades and windows and the substitution of the gallery 
by the triforium were to become characteristic features 
(ill. 27). But harmonious proportions, like those of the 
facade of Notre-Dame-de-Pari.s (ill. 30) — another work of 
the classic epoch — mattered scarcely less. Well-lit, despite 
the coloured windows, the interior of Chartres exudes 
clarity and vigour. There is nothing exaggerated, nothing 
decadent about it (ills. 24/25). The South Front (ill. 2±) 
with its slender shafts like 'the .stringing of a harp', was 
built comparatively late, as was the porch of the South 
portal (ill. 26), like thcr considerably earlier North portal 
(ill. 45) famed for its scuipturc. But the most out¬ 
standing feature of Chartres is the stained glass, belter 
preserved here than anywhere else. It is not only Biblical 
scenes through which the light shines, seemingly from 
another world. A wealth of detail makes these glass paint¬ 
ings a mine of information about the life and manners of 
the people. 

Next to Chartres, the cathedrals of Amien.s and Reim.s are 
called classic, because they represent the mature phase of 
the Gothic. They, too, had a far-reaching influence on the 
architecture of the West. Already the abbey of Upsala in 
Sweden (ill. 115) had been the work of masters who were 
active at Notre Dame. A series of Western churches now 
followed, all based on French examples: from Le6n in 
Spain to Cologne, and even mid-fourlccnlh-century Prague, 
where Matthias of Arras and Peter Parler created St. Vitus 
Cathedral (ill. lOo) -- built between 1^144 and 1385 —, 
although the French theme is somewhat varied in the last 
ca.se. AMIENS Cathedral, in particular, influenced con¬ 
temporary architecture. It has been called the 'Parthenon 
of the Gothic', for it reflects the stale of European art at 
the zenith of the Middle Ages, just as the Greek building 
expressed the spirit of Athens. Certainly, the Byzantine 


and the Romanesque church were also meant to be 
'Heavenly Cities', radiant with gold mosaic, and wall 
paintings. This longing takes a different form in the 
Gothic cathedral of Amiens. Even more than at Chartres, 
the walls dissolve into a scaffolding of slender piers, be¬ 
tween which the masonry seems to float upwards (ills. 1, 
51). Even the buttresses, destined to lead a background 
existence as supports of the vaults on the outer walls, are 
transformed and delicately wrought. Wc need only look at 
the different stages of development between Chartres and 
Amiens (ills. 22, 23)- Everywhere, gravity esems overcome. 
The foundation stone for Amiens was laid in 1220; the 
nave was completed sixteen years later, as was the fa(;ade 
up to the cornice above the centra) rose window (ill. 50). 
Most of the sculptures (ill. 48) were probably finished be¬ 
tween 1220 and 2230—1236. They are important as an 
uiuisually complete cycle rather than as individual works 
of art. 

RF.TMfi, the third of the classic cathedrals, was at onetime 
the coronation church of the Kings of France, and this 
undoubtedly accounts for the truly overwhelming mass 
of sculpture (ills. 37, 41, 44, 56). Reims is also of specific 
importance to the art historian for another reason. Here, 
perhaps, the interior shows the most perfect harmony 
(ill. 3 q). Here, too, window tracery p>ropcr ap>pears for the 
first time. The present building was begun by Jean d'Orbais 
in 2210. The choir (ill. 43), transept and two bays of the 
nave were finished in 1242. The facade, with its incredible 
piortals that seem to draw in the faithful like whirlpools, 
was also begun at that time. Between 2255 and 2290, the 
building grew up to the region beyond the rose window 
(ills. 36, 42). After a century of toil, it was completed in 
outline in 1311. The wealth of sculpture, the clear dis¬ 
position of all the components, combined with the flowing 



Reims. Ground plan. The classic form of the Gothic cathedral, with 
triple nave, ambulatory and chevet chapels. 


Upward movement that belongs exclusively to the High 
Gothic, still enthral us more than anything else, (i :i.4 at 
Sens, 2 : 2.6 at Chartres, 2:3 at Amiens.) At Reims, the 
nave rose to an absolute height of 127 feet, 40 feet more 
than at Noyon. The tendency to go to extremes is very 
characteristic of French High Gothic, the classic period of 
Gothic art. On French soil, this is must evident in the 
257 ft. high choir of the Cathedral of S. Pierre (ill. 34) at 
Beauvais, the most ambitious undertaking of medieval 
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cathedral builders. Begun in 1247, it was completed — in¬ 
cluding the surviving choir with its double aisle.s and seven 
radiating chapels — in 1272. Wc may well feel that Gothic 
builders had allowc^d ihcir enthusiasm to outrun their 
technical knowledge. The vaulting collapsed in 1248. But 
rebuilding, with twice the number of piers and flying 
buttresses, began soon afterwards. Work was abandoned 
in 1547 If was resumed on the South transept — whose 
facade shows the characteristic Late Gothic traits (ill. 103) 

— and finished in i’>48. The lower above the crossing 
finally collapsed in 1573. The nave was never built. The 
greatest project of the Gothic remained a fragment. The 
cathedrals of Beauvais and l.e Mans — and even the 
Ste Chapelle in Paris — are listed amongst the c:las.sic 
cathedrals, because they all prcdoundly aftected cathedral 
architecture. The cathedral of S. Julicn at 1 . E MANS, 
begun 1217 and complelcd 1270, is not merely a master¬ 
piece of High Gothic architecture. With its double aisles 
and its vast choir W'ith double ambulatory (ills. 46, 47), it 
is a true expression of Trench feeling which equates liuid- 
ity with beauty. Dcmalerialisalion of the walls is carried 
furthc^st in the Sainte Chapelle (ill. 50), the chapel of the 
French Kings in Paris (1243—1248). Except for the base, 
the walls merely serve as a light scaffolding. Coloured 
glass has almost completely replaced solid masonry. 

EARLY r.NGLISfi (ills. 16, 17, 76. 79, 170). [mglish 
Gothic developed along its own lines and is not merely a 
branch of French C»olhic, like the Continental schools. This 
entirely original development of l.nglish architecture — 
hitherto indebted to the Norman tradition — was to cul¬ 
minate in Salisbury Cathedral. It is scarcely affected by 
contact with Early French Gothic masters, such as William 
of Sens, under whose directions Canterbury Cathedral 
(ill. lb) was begun in 1175. Canterbury, despite a certain 
weighliness of the nave, is the first purely Gothic cathe¬ 
dral on British soil. 

A glimpse into the interior (ill. 17) reveals that the clear 
logic of the French cathedrals has been replaced by a de¬ 
corative element. The mighty lower above the crossing 
(ill. 16) is a Romanesque inheritance, always retained in 
England, sometimes in Germany, never in France. It was 
not begun until the fourteenth century. The Early English 

- i. e. dating from between 1175 and 1250 - facade of 
Peterborough Cathedral (ill. 170), loo, is a highly indivi¬ 
dualistic work. The building's Norman origin may account 
for its sqiiatness. But it is quite unlike a typically English 
facade of the period round 1200. The tall, narrow portals 
are purely decorative, the narrowest in the middle — to 
which a Late Gothic porch was added — seems almost a 
deliberate rejection of everything French. One of the finest 
examples of Early English (described in the caption as 
'Decorated') is the nave of Lincoln Cathedral (ills. 76, 79). 

MONT SAINT MICHEL (ills. 62-64). The abbey of 
Saint Michel (ill. 62) on the island amongst the sand dune.s 
of Normandy could be called a mountain fortress (ill. 63) 


no les.s than a House of God. The abbey church w’ith the 
great Norman tower above the crossing is ol some im¬ 
portance in the history of art. l.ike lumieges, it is amongst 
the first examples of the use of vaulting shafts (eleventh 
century) — i.e. shafts placed in front of a pier to emphasise 
the upward direction of the walls of the rtave -- by the 
Normans. The group of buildings to the North of the 
church, called 'La Merveilie', the miraile, dates from the 
ihirleentli century. They im lude the cloisters (ill. 64). ( om- 
plcted in ^228, with a double row' oi intricately worked 
columns, amongst which those at the corners are tainous 
for their foliated tapilals. 

CISTLKCIAN GOTHIC (ill. 128). The Ciolhie of the 
lie de 1 ranee began with S. Denis. Quite independently, 
another movement developed. 'Fhe sobc-r Gothic of Bur¬ 
gundy had taken over the pointed arch from Antiquity and 
evolved it further. It profoundly affected the buildings ot 
the Cistercian order, which had spread considerably since 
iLs beginnings at Cileaux, in Northern Burgundy, in 1098. 
By 1200, the order ow'ncd over five hundred monastt^rics 
throughout Europe. 'The ascetic Cistercian rule forbade 
lower*; and most forms of decoration; lire apse was at first 
square, w'ith adjoining rectangular chapels, as shown in 
the first choir (i iyo) of the Cistercian church at Pontigny. 
But Pontigny adopted the Gothic round choir with an am¬ 
bulatory as early as ii8S/ following the examt»lc of Clair- 
vaux. The strict centralism of the order caused this type 
of church to be widely accepted. But C. islercian severity 
gradually slackened and Cistercian building.s, too, came 
under the influence of cathedral Gothic. One of the finest 
examples of this development is the abbey church of Alten- 
berg in the Rhineland (123*;—127b), with the lively traiery 
ot its enormous stained glass window and the solemn 
interior with Iriforium galleries and smooth piers. 

GOTHIC SCULPFURL. EARLY AND HIGH 
GOTHIC (ills. 7, J2, 13. 26, 28 above and below, 29, 33, 
57, 40, 41, 44, 43, 48, 36, '^7, J04, 103, 107, iio- 114, n6, 
i8o). Saint Denis, whose st.itiies were destroyed during the 
French Revolution, also marked the beginning of a new 
approach to sculpture. The new form of the three West 
portals, of which the still Romanesque portals of S. Semin 
at'T oulouse, S. Pierre, Moissac or Ste Madeleine at Vezelay 
seem like an anticipation, was finally decided at S. Denis. 
The portals come closer together, the; middle one gain*; in 
size and importanc-:*. It is now the task of sculpture to 
enliven further an architecture, that tries to emphasize the 
door through jamb, tympanum and receding walls. This is 
an important aspect. Sculpture was to remain closely 
wedded to the facade in French architecture, l! wms again 
Chartres, whose statues on the centre or Royal portal on 
the West front mark the first step of this development. 
A new picture of the world had asserted itself. Gone arc* 
the demons and monsters, who had (ormerlv covered 
jambs, capitals, the bases of pillars, walls and reliefs. Since 
Bernard de Clairvaux had first raised his voice against the 
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r€?fjrcsentation of demons round it 40, the conflkt with 
evil spirits took place invisibly within the human heart. 
At the same lime, Man gained a new relationship to 
Nature and his lellow-criMlures. Demon and chimaera 
withdraw from the gal(?s of the church; at the most, they lead 
a subordinate existence (ill. 7^,), to finish as misericords, 
bendi ends nr gargoyles (ill. no). But ihe jambs now carry 
patrons of th(‘ Churi.li, sometimes even the figure of Christ 
Mimsclf, who has been deliberately placed in the path of 
the worshippers. Walls and archivolts are decorated with 
ligiirefi of Prophets and Saints, all closely linked to the 
architecture of the building. The transformation — and 
indeed glorification — of the human form into a support 
of the cathedral begins. Certainly, the figures (114*;—1155) 
on tlie facade of Chartres (ill. 7) arc no more Gothic than 
they are supports; they are merely placed in front of pil¬ 
lars. Yet thc?y have the quality of pillars, their expression 
is not that of ordinary human beings. Their heads are 
those of real people, but of people, nevertheless, who have 
poise and detachment. It is an interesting process and could 
justly be called a retrogressive step; compared with the 
earlier and contemporary development in Provence, the 
sculpture on the West front of Chartres does not represent 
a liberation; it does not point the way to independence, to 
natural forms. Yet this integration of the hitman form with 
architecture makes Chartres the beginning of Gothic 
sculpture. 

The Gothic .statue, like the Greek caryatid, is the child of 
the pillar. Bui it is a reverse process. It ha.s a more pro¬ 
found, more spiritual quality, which it retains, even when 
the situation changes somewhat half a century later. By 
then, the figures seemed already permeated with move¬ 
ment, like John the Baptist on the West front at Chartres 
(ill. 45), a work ot the first decade of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. The hieratic stiffness has gone. The Golden Age of 
medieval sculpture is near, it is coming in the wake of an 
incomparable creative enthusiasm. Chartres is studded 
with over a thousand figures. This truly exuberant ima¬ 
gination explains why Chartres had such influence on the 
sculpture of the West. The stone carvers of Amiens — how 
close the Apostles of the West front (ill. 48) are to those 
of Chartres (ill. 26)! — worked Ihcre, as did those of Reims 
Cathedral, whose statues were to represent the peak of 
Gothic sculpture 01^ French soil. 'Le Sourirc dc Reims', the 
Angel of the Annunciation (ill. 56) from Reims Cathedral, 
is even better known than the 'Beau Dieu' of Amiens. It 
dates from between 17.50 and 1260. But there is far more 
variety at Reims than at Amiens. Worlds divide the Master 
af the Reims 'Visitation' with the restrained, almost Greek, 
Madonna, from the 'Joseph Master', who modelled the 
graceful, almost sleek, head of Joseph (ill.44), a work 
which already goes beyond the limits of the 'Classic' 
sculpture of the thirtccnlh century. The group of the Visi¬ 
tation demonstrates with the utmost clarity that the 
Christian Middle Ages found full realisation in sculpture. 
A longing for the hereafter has been aptly expressed in 
the language of this world. 


All huropcan sculpture was influenced by this develop¬ 
ment. It affected Cermanv, where sculptors had gone their 
own way and had produced many outstanding works, 
although there were no schools, and although there was 
nol as generally high a standard as in France. In German 
sculpture, the emphasis was to remain different. For the 
time being, Romanesque features were retained, even in 
the figures at Naumburg Cathedral. In contrast to French 
sfulplurc, intended for the f.n;ade, German statues were 
chiefly used in the interior. In Germany — where arthi- 
tecture experienced a Late Romanesque flowering at that 
time groups of the Crucifixion and reliefs on choir 
screens took the place of Frimch Early Gothic portal figures. 
1220 marks the beginning of the first Bamberg workshop 
and, with it, of a continuous development. 'Hosea and 
Joshua' on the choir-stalls are sparkling with vigour and 
realism. The Master who created the Visitation (1232—1277) 
belonged to the second Bamberg workshop — active in 
Bamberg two years later — whose members had been 
trained in France. Although undoubtedly in some ways 
under the influence of Reims, his figure of the Virgin is 
entirely Germanic, and closely related in spirit to the 
heroines of the Nibeliing slorics (ill. 40). The figure of 
Elizabeth, too, is dramatically exaggerated. She is also 
known as Sibyl, because of her truly prophetic expression. 
German sculpture, loo, had reached its peak within a few 
years. Its chief characteristics — in contrast to French 
sculpture — arc strong expression, an almost visionary 
quality and the reflection of an inner struggle on the face. 
We need only compare the gentle gesture of restrained 
sorrow on the Reims requiem (ill. 37) or the calm and 
balance of the 'Visitation' on the West Portal at Reims 
(ill. 41) with the dramatic tension of the figures on the choir 
screen reliefs and on the Founder's Choir (ills. 12, 13) 
at Naumburg. The Ecclesia and the Synagogue in Stras¬ 
bourg Cathedral (ill. 29), works of the period between 1220 
and 1230, are strongly influenced by Chartres and Reims, 
however unmistakably German they may appear. It is the 
beginning of a nc.*w type of monumental sculpture — far 
more subtle than contemporary works in Saxony and else¬ 
where in Germany — that combines expression with indi¬ 
viduality. TJie 'Death of Our Lady' on the Strasbourg 
tympanum (ill. 28, below) breathes the same spirit. A com¬ 
parison with the portal at Senlis (ill. 28, above) — its artist 
is considered one of the most important early pioneers of 
French 'Classic' sculpture, which had its beginnings round 
1200 — is most instructive. This doorway — in a sense the 
triumph of the still very new cult of the Virgin — is often 
considered the archetype of all Gothic portals. The figures 
already detach themselves from the pillars, the draperies 
lose their stiffness, everything is coming to life. Less than 
half a century later, in the Strasbourg 'Death of Our Lady', 
this new spirit is fully accepted. Even the robes seem 
dampened to make the body appear more alive. But the 
composure of the otherwise so expressive Apostle heads is 
still more significant. The ideals of court life have even 
spread to art. 



Whrrc'vcr wv look, the road always lead*; back lo Chartres, 
whether the Gothic reaches Reims via Senlis and Amiens, 
whence it is transformed into German Late Romanesque in 
Bamberg and Naumburg, comes lo Strasbourg straight from 
Chartres, or finally — choosing a third path and by passing 
the 'Classic' phase — reaches Cologne directly from Reims. 
The figures on the piers ol the thnir at Cologne Cathedral 
(ill. 57) are now considered to dale from the first decade 
of the fourteenth century. Their movement, supported by 
the flow of the robes, makes them the antithesis of that 
sculpture which interprets the body merely as a rigid mass. 
What was begun by the 'Joseph M.istiT' at Reims has now 
found its fulfilment. 

German C»olhic at Strasbourg had one more great moment, 
when French cathedral sculpture had already passed 
through its zenith. ’Fhe cycle of the Wise and the Foolish 
Virgins was created between 1280 and 1200. The Classic 
inhcrilance is still noticeable in the figure of the first 
virgin, next to the 'Prince of this World' (ills. 104, *105). But 
there is less rigidity, the expression is softer and less 
detached — entirely in harmony with the architecture of 
the building. The naturalistic foliage to the left of the 
Tempter, loo, must not he overlooked. Something very 
characteristic of this period becomes manifest here; 
naturalistic representation of the world around us goes 
hand in hand with an increasingly less sensual interpretation 
of the human form. This is even more noticeable in the 
contemporary figures of the prophets (ill. 107) on the 
centre portal of the West front at Strasbourg. The bodies 
appear like mere frames for the draperies. All life is con- 
ccnlralod in the hands and faces of the Prophets, who have 
been portrayed as visionaries and ascetics, surrounded by 
a world of demons. Strasbourg thus represents both: the 
survival of the spirit of Classic weight and balance in 
monumental sculpture ■“ which still permeates the group 
on the porch of Freiburg Cathedral (ill. 111), a work of 
1^10 — and the abandonment of Classic volume. In Ger¬ 
many, where the longing for inner expression always domi¬ 
nated art, this new approach to sculpture is reflected in 
the realistic forked crucifixes, in intensely moving Lamen¬ 
tations and, not least, in the despair of the Foolish Virgins 
at r.rfurt (ill. j i?;, c. J360). 

This development should not make us forget the almost 
timeless quality of Freni h Gothic during the already post- 
Ciassic period round 1270, An outstanding example is the 
Christ portal (ill, 114) at Bourges with the Last Judgement 
(ill. 112) on the tympanum. What lively observation of 
nature there is in these naked figures rising from their 
graves, their faces radiant with wonder! But the inonu- 
mentality of Chartres has gone. It is an extraordinary 
transformation in the midst of the High Gothic. This was 
a time when French art had a profound influence every¬ 
where. The centuries of the German Emperors were over. 
The influence of French culture grew with France's political 
importance. A typical example: the South portal of the 
convent church at Wimpfen im Tal (ill. ij6, 12017—79) is 
an 'opus francigenum' on German soil, a German inter¬ 


pretation of ii I rcnch figure portal. Realism, .is it took form 
at Bourges, al.so survives in the tympanum relief on the 
Singertor of the bteph.insdom in Vienn.i (ill. i8o) — a 
work of the period round J37^ — wlu’ie fhe inlliieiice 
of the I’rague bcliool of Pelei I’arler was srlll a b.irrier to 
the liend away from 'Classic' form. 

Wh.it does it m.iller, if some of the art of this time has 
only survived in restorations or faithful iiineteenth-i en- 
lury loj’ies? The genius of the C.olhii still s]>iMks through 
them. 

Df'.C. OK ATl'D (ills. ov--74. 77, 78. 80, 81, 122, 171, 17-^). 
1 he Larly l.nglish style, still occasionally linked to French 
examples, was succeeded by the Decorated. (Di'corated, 
1250-1340, corresponds to Continental High Gothic.) It 
was a lime when the inteiiors of English cathedrals were 
increasingly dominated by flowing tracery. 'Ihis develop¬ 
ment began with Salisbury Cathedral (ills. 66, 68 00). 
Completed between 1220 and 1260, it is the only Gothic 
structure in England built lo a single plan, bpire and 
transepts follow the same scheme as Canterbury. Salisbury 
is the «archctype of the English Cathedral, fhe nave con¬ 
tinues beyond the crossing in the shape of long choirs, to 
accommodate the 1.7rge number of Canons. I.ike all English 
Catliedrals, Salisbury was originally an abbey church. 
Beyond the choir proper, there was a further choir for 
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processions and reliquary shrines, the so-called retrochoir. 
The — usually fairly large — Lady Chapel was placed at 
the extreme Eastern end, beyond the choir ambulatory, 
like the chapels dedicated lo the cult of the Virgin in 
French cathedrals. This resulted in long vistas, which were 
often interrupted by horizontal rood screens (ills. 66, 
80, 81, 171), suggesting, rather than revealing the full 
extent of the interior. There is hardly any of the upward 
surge of Continental Gothic. Geometry has repl.iced move¬ 
ment. In contrast to Continental Cathedrals with their 
narrem streets around them, the English Cathedral is set 
in a close, flanked by the houses of the clergy and the 
buildings of the chap'rer. At Salisbury, an enlarged version 
of the French Gallery of Kings covers the entire West Eronl 
T*hc facade of Wells appears like a magnificent shrine. 
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wrought by the hands of a goldsmith. The portals of English 
cathedrals are usually small and, by comparison with France, 
insignificant. But proportions and lay-out arc very impres¬ 
sive indeed, because of the size of the choir, as the fortrijss- 
like cathedral of Lincoln (ill. 77) or York Cathedral (ill. 122) 
-- huill over a Nnrman-Romanesque base in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries — illustrate. The towers increase 
rather than diminish the impression ot length, since the 
usual arrangement of rows of blind arcades or statues on 
the West front — as at Lichfield (ill. 7.^) and elsewhere —■ 
invariably underlines the horizontal aspect. The interior 
often displays a wealth of noble material and magnificent 
stone carvings, nowhere more so than in the Angel Choir 
at Lincoln (ill. 65. i2«,6—1720). Occasionally, as at Salis¬ 
bury (ill. 66) and Wells (ills. 80, 8i), there are great in¬ 
verted arches under the tower above the crossing, perhaps 
a structural jeu d'(*r>prit cif the architt?ct. Already — it is 
still Ihc age of the High Gothic - the number of ribs in 
the vaulting increases, as in the rib and panel vaulting at 
Lxeter. This invc)lves the use of a so-called ridge rib at 
the point where the courses of the vault panels meet. In 
England, ridge ribs are generally horizontal. They were 
already used at Westminster Abbey (ill. 67) and Lincoln 
Cathedral. Finally, vault;* take on the most fantastic forms, 
as at Ely (ill. 72), where a timber roof was inserted above 
the crossing after the collapse of the Romanesque tower 
in 1342. An entirc'ly new system of vaulting was evolved 
at Bristol, the only English cathedral whose aisles are of 
the same height as the nave. Each vaulting compartment is 
further divided into two, the transverse ribs resting on a 
transom connecting the piers. This, in turn, rests on a 
pointed arch. I he space between pointed arch and transom 
is filled in with a kind of looped tracery (ill. 78). It might 
be said that French "Classic'Gothic draws the gaze upwards, 
while in English Gothic, the eyes are always led to further 
and further detail. The lavishly pinnacled tomb of 
Richard II at Ciloucester Cathedral (ill. 17?) — a work of 
the fourteenth century and, like the Constance Sepulchre* 
(ill. 96), a type of "pure" architecture — illustrates whal the 
Decorated style, with its lively interpretation of geo¬ 
metric forms and an imagination that had not yet run riot, 
could achieve. It w'ould bo surpri.sing, if this branch of the 
Gothic had not taken root elsewhere. The lower portion 
of the facade of St. Nidaros Cathedral (ill. 70) atTrondhjem 
in Norway, although heavily restored in the last century, 
still shows a link with l.ngland which was to be further 
strengthened in the future, as the fine choir screen (after 
i.’? 28), a work of the famous Canterbury School, proves. 
Indeed, English influence continued to grow throughout 
Scandinavia and the Baltic region. 

GERMAN GOTHIC (ills. 174, q 6, 07.117,127). Germany 
—- no less than England and 1 rance — developed her own 
version of the Gothic. Although the new structural ele¬ 
ments were taken up very soon, the buildings retained their 
solid and static character, when Gothic architecture in 
neighbouring Western countries had already reached the 


'Classic' stage. Even in the first really Gothic buildings in 
Germany, c. g. the Liehfraucnkirche at Treves (ill. 97) and 
the Elisahethkirche, Marburg — both begun r. 1235 — 
Gothic walls surround interiors that still seem to echo the 
Romanesque. The Liebfrauenkirche, like the Elisahethkirche 
modelled on the churches of Champagne, is built on the 
plan of a Greek Cross, the Marburg sister church on a tri- 
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apsial plan — a distinctly conservative feature, charac¬ 
teristic of Late Romanesque Cologne churches. An interesting 
development took place in the history of the Elisabeth- 
kirche; the original plan for a central i.c. a cruciform 
sepulchral church, was abandoned in 1249, and the present 
nave — with aisles of the same height, a typically German 
arrangement — was added to the tri-apsial choir (ill. 04). 
This made the aisles extremely narrow. Close arcading 
created an effect of depth. Even Cierniaii artists who were 
fully conversant with Gothic forms still could not tree 
themselves from the Romanesque interpretation of space. 
The so-called Constance Holy Sepulchre (ill. 96) is an 
example of 'pure' architecture, an attempt by the artist to 
express his concept of the ideal church — a central struc- 
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lure, bearing Colhic features. Bui li\c new style was now 
gaining ground. The church at llaina in Hessen, famous for 
its W€*ll-preserved frescos (ill. 117), w.is built soon after 
the Elisabethkirchc, Ihe basilica of the Stephansdom at 
Halberstadt (ill. 12;^), built between the thirteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, is typical of the new development in 
church architt?cture, not mily because of the lay-cmt, but 
also because of the renewed use of Romanesque elemenfs. 
The nave wall again strengthens and solidifies, while the 
clerestory windows narrow and giow taller. We arc in a 
time of renunciation of tlie great I rench examples, a time 
of the development of national liails.Tliere is interesting 
evidence for the 'internationar character of this national 
development, for example in I ranee, where the cathedral 
of S, Tugdual at Treguier in Britannv (ill. 127), which was 
begun ini^^c), even contains a form of allernaling supports. 

THi: CATHrnRAl.S 01 STRASBOURG AND 
rC’)l.OGNt (ills. j;2, «i 8 , 102, lo.i, 100, joq). I'vvo 

German lathedrals mark the point of transition from tlie 
Classic: french style to High Gothic. Strasbourg Cathedral 
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S f r a s I:i n u r g C a I h e d r n 1 . Hketch "B" dnted 1275, and signed 
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■— intended to replace an earlier building — was begun at 
the end of the twelfth lentiiry (ill. 109). The tiioir still has 
the characleri.stic Romaiiestpie licaviness. Tlie transept, 
clearly influenced by Chartres, was added in 1220. The nave 

— only 2‘;2 limes the lieighl of the width of the central 
aisle — was begun ten ye.us l.iter. Us sm.ill height was for 
a long time considert'd lyiui.illy Gi’iman Kom..inesc)ue 
feature. But a link with the i athedral of Chalons-sur-Marne. 
begun at the same time, would seem a bettei explanation. 
The most famous porlion is the Wesl front, whose praise 
Goethe sang in his e^s.iy on German archileclure. It was 
begun in 1770 after ihe plans of l.rwin von Sleinbaili. and 
wa.s meant to reacl\ a height of over .joo ft. Ihe char.it- 
lerislic feature of the West front is the architect's use of 
the motive of the twin-towered fai;ade in connection with the 
existing buildings, — as iho surviving plan (see fig.) shows 

— to give expression to the medieval longing for height. 
The Classic balance of veilicals .ind horizontals i.s com¬ 
pletely overcome; at the most, the horizontal lines serve to 
accentuate the upward pre.ssiiig verticals even lurlher. The 
West fiont — only built to Master Erwin's design up to 
the rose window — is covered with a double 'layer of 
tracery. The power ol the vertical lines, enhanced by the 
delicacy of the pinnacUfs and gables, permeates lire wliole 
building. The entire facade seems turned into a ceaseless 
upward movement. The solitary North tower was not built 
until later (ills. 102, lo^, 106). 

It was different in Cologne, where the choir (ill. •ja) is the 
most outfitanding te.itiire of the cathedral. The church, 
begun in I2/|8 under M.ister Gerhard, who tame from the 
Amiens workshop*, .shares m.iny of the chaiacteri.stics of 
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the c.lasfiit T rench cathedrals. The choir is based on Amiens, 
the double aisles rec:.:ill Troyes and Bourges, the windows 
on the triforium those on the nave wall at S. Denis but 
what are comparisors and models in the face of such a 
mighty building! The nave (ill. 53) has become like an 
endless narrow gorge. 'Classic' Ciothic piroporlions have 
been transformed completely. In Cologne, the charac- 
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teristic Gothic upward movement asserts itself with an 
almost elemental power. While the nave at Amiens was 
still supported by circular piers, each surrounded by four 
smaller attached columns, the clustered piers (ill. 55) at 
Coloftne rise to the ceiling, uninterrupted by capitals or 
shaft rings. The choir (ill. 58) was consecrated in 1522. 
F-leven years later, Petrarch said that it was not without 
justification called the highest known! But here too, a 
tragic fate was at work; building at Cologne was abando¬ 
ned during the Late Gothic, with nave and lowers only 
half-tinished, and was not resumed until 1842. The cathe¬ 
dral was eventually completed from the old plans. But tlie 
new portions Lick the vitality of a medieval chunh, where 
the touch of the individual stone carver still shows through 
the general design. 

BRICK C^OTIIIC (ills. 118—121, 157). Gothic brick 
churches occur mostly in Northern turopc. Their appea¬ 
rance is far more uniform than that of stone churches, 
whether we look at the severe and dignified facade of the 
church at Chorin (ill. 118), which still breathes the spirit 
of monastic asceticism, or the rich brick filigree of the 
Katharinenkirche in Brandenburg. Northern Germany# 
Scandinavia and the Baltic, including the landfi of the 
Teutonic Order, arc full of examples of this almost dour 
architecture. One of the mo.st outstanding brick churches 
is the Marienkirche in l.ubcvk (ill. 121), begun as a hall 
church in 12^0 and continued as a basilica, in which form 
it was completed ten years later. As at Soissons — the in¬ 
spiration may have come through the sea trade via the 
Netherlands — ambulatory and radiating chapels merge 
into one hexagonal room. Already the great cathedral at 
Roskilde, in Denmark (ill. IJ9), begun 1213 and completed 
in i;?oo, was based directly on Trench models. Roskilde, 
too, is a brick interpretation of the old motive of the choir, 
surrounded by an ambulatory. Next to the normally do¬ 
minant type of the hall church, we find these basilicas 
throughout North-F.astern Europe. The church of the Vir¬ 
gin in Cracow, with its tall, narrow interior — its triumphal 
arch is surmounted by a crucifix from the workshop of 
Veit Stoss, the choir contains the great Madonna Altar by 
Veit Stoss himself — is characteristic of a type of brick 
basilica, which developed in Poland as a specific branch of 
the Gothic, quite apart from the architecture of the 1 cutonic 
Order. There is no lack of fine examples thnuighout the 
country, from Warsaw to Tarnopol in the South and Viina 
in the North. — Brick has been called — not without 
justification — the material of the German colonisers in 
the East. But it also celebrated its triumphs in the cities of 
the I'fanseatic league. Not only Liibeck, but Danzig, Stral- 
sund and many other cities raised lowering cathedrals. 
The hard and brittle material explains the lack of decoration 
and the usually sharply pointed tower. There are few ex¬ 
ceptions to this rule, the most important amongst them 
the Marienkirche at Prenzlau, whose pinnacled and crock- 
cted East front, with its delicate tracery (ill. 157), was 
begun after i'525. 


HALL CHURCHES (ills. 83# 92. 91 i, 99 - ^ 3 ^- 163, 182, 
183). The hall church, one of the most important contri¬ 
butions of a specifically German branch of the Late Gothic, 
already occurred during the Romanesque, chiefly in West¬ 
phalia. It also has an early parallel in the cathedral at 
Poitiers (ill. 93), a foundation of Henry 11 of England, 
dating from n6o and the first Gothic hall church. Is there 
perhaps some hislorical link, for Charlemagne had already 
settled the descendants of Saxon noblemen in the region 
round Poitiers? 

What is a hall church? It is the antithesis of the basilica. 
Since nave and aisles are of approximately the .same height, 
the nave has no windows of its own and must be lit through 
the aisles. This causes a decisive transformation. The 
interior extends in all directions. The eyes arc no longer 
drawn to the altar, which thus loses in significance. But 
the ritual, in consequence, becomes an experience shared 
by the entire congregation. The church has become one 
vast room, instead of a series of corridors and alcoves. The 
finest example of a Gothic hall church is the Wicscnkirche 
at Soest (ill. 99, c. J340). Its plan is nearly square, its piers 
merge into the ceiling without interruption by capitals or 
shaft rings. Such archilortiire does not make an analogy 
with the mysticism of Master Ekkchard (c. 1300) appear 
out of place. The first hall churches were small, Roma¬ 
nesque village churches. But a powerful new movement 
seemed to have come into architecture. The abbey church 
at Zwclll in Lower Austria is a new form of the hall 
church, with ambulatory and radiating chapels in the 
French manner. Its origin can be traced lo the Cistercian 
church.es of Walderbnch and Heiligenkreuz and the choir 
of the Stephansdom in Vienna (after 1300). Many South 
German churches of this type are the work of the Parlcr 
family of architects — of the same Parlers who built the 
choir of the Heiligkrcuzkirchc in Schwabisch Gmiind 
(begun 1331, ills. ir»®/ which is already like an anti¬ 

cipation of the Renaissance. But the finest, most beautiful 
example of a South German Gothic hall church is un¬ 
doubtedly the church of St. George at Dinkclsbuhl (ill. 182), 
the work of Nikolaus Eseler and his son. It was built be¬ 
tween 1448 and 1492. The hall church had meanwhile 
asserted itself throughout the Continent, in Bohemia and 
Saxony — as the Annenkirchc at Annabcrg (ill. 183), built 
betweem 1499 and 1320, proves — no less than in Lorraine 
and the Meuse region. Its form seemed to have a special 
appeal lo peoples of German ancestry. Linkoping Cathedral 
in Sweden (ill. 92), begun in 1250, with its wide-stretched 
tenl-likc vault, is only one of many true Scandinavian hall 
churches. The 'Irish Acropolis', a name given to the site 
of the cathedral built on the 200 ft. high rock at Cashel in 
the thirteenth century and destroyed 1493, may owe its 
form to these Nortliern churches. It was undoubtedly a 
true hall church (ill. 83). 

GERMAN LATE GOTHIC (ills. 129-131). In Ger¬ 
many, the Laic Gothic brought more ornament. But the 
true Gothic spirit was weakening. The architect of the 
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choir nt Aix-la-Chapcllc still tried to dissolve the walls 
into glass with even greater determination than the builders 
of the Stc Chapcllc in Paris. But the emphasis on line, 
the upward movement, are no longer the decisive feature 
of the facades of this period. Instead, we have calculated 
effects, produced by the play of light and shadows. This 
is illustrated by the wealth of ornament on the fa^^ade of 
the mid-fourteenth century St. Loren/.kirchc in Nuremberg 
(ill. 130), no less than by the opulent, but noble., tracery 
of the windows on the South front of the otherwise High 
Gothic Katharinenkirche at Oppenheim am Rhein (i'52o— 
1340, ill. 131) and the facade of the Maricnkirche at Prcnzlau. 

GOTHIC IN THF. NFTHERLANOS (ills. i68, i6g). 
Apart from the elaborate so-called ‘Scheldt Gothic' (i. e. 
Gothic of the Scheldt region) of Ypres, Ghent and Bruges, 
which had its origins round Tournai, another, Ci.stercian- 
influenced, type of brick architecture developed at the end 
of the thirteenth century. This is called 'Coastal Gothic' 
in Holland. The chief characteristics of the rare surviving 
examples are the wooden barrel vaulting, reaching almost 
up to the ridge line, and the austere lowei. A further 
development, culminating in the middle of the fourteenth 
century in the choir and ambulatory of the church at 
Broiivvershaven (ill. 168), on the Oulch island of Schouwen- 
Duiveland, was the ecclesiastic architecture of Western 
Holland. The nave at Brouwer.shaven, with columns in na¬ 
tural stone forming a delightful contrast against the light 
red brick, was built a hundred years later. It is strongly 
reminiscent of the Gothic of Brabant. The Oude Kcrk at 
Amsterdam (ill. 169) is based on Trench models. Conse¬ 
crated in 1306, it is the earliest example of a 'Dutch 
Gothic' basilica. Here, too, there is a wooden barrel vault, 
probably because of the unsafe sub-soil. The light streams 
through th(? large windows in choir and clerestory. 

TIIF IBFRIAN PENINSULA (ills. 86. 87. iSy-ipi. 
ig8. iqg). The Cistercian had brought Burgundian Gothic 
to Spain at an early stage. The monastery of Santa Maria 
de la 1 luerta in the Soria province — founded by 
Alfon.so VII in 1142 •— already has many Gothic features. 
The refectory, with the powerful, widely projecting ribs 
across its ceiling (ill. 87), is unique in Spain, for its beauty 
no less than for its size. Although the windows are entirely 
Gothic, the step.s leading to the pulpit are still a typically 
Romanesque feature, which is also retained in the mo- 
nastcM'ics of Poblet and Rueda. French Cathedral Gothic 
appears in Spain soon afterwards. Burgos Cathedral — a 
building of almost confusing splendour, whose West Front 
(ill. i88) was later lavishly ornamented and surmounted 
with spires by Master Hans of Cologne in the middle of 
the fifteenth century — was begun by Bishop Mauritio in 
1221. The octagonal tower above the crossing (ill. i8g) 
dates from 1368, a time when tlu? intensity of Spanish 
religion was expressed in what could almost be called an 
architecture of triumph. The New Cathedral of Salamanca 
was begun in 1513 by Juan Gil de ITontauon and completed 


by his son Rodrigo in 1377; the traceiv on the vaulting of 
aisles and choir is based on Dutch examples (ill. 100). At 
the same time. Oriental and Moorish ornament was freely 
used, as in the main portal in the so-called plateiesque 
style (ill. igi). Portuguese Gothk went its own way. The 
enthusiasm for all ornament and dctoration, which swept 
contemporary l.uropc. reached a peak during the reign of 
King Manuel 1 (149*5-i1) and found expression in buil¬ 
dings like those of the monastery at Batalha (ills. 108. log), 
whose foundation dates from 1307. Cloisters and foun¬ 
tain chapel arc perfect examples of the 'Manueline 
style' where even Indian ornament mingles with Gothic 
forms. Batalha, in its original form, was clearly pail of 
the abbey of Alcoba^a, famed for its unusual hall church 
with its mighty pic>rs. The choir ambulatory cont.iins the 
Ines tomb (ill. 86), one of the finest examples of tomb 
sculpture on the Iberian peninsula. The last great building 
of Portuguese Gothic — which despite the absorption of 
features from many lands was essentially a native deve¬ 
lopment — is the magnificent abbey church at Belem 
(ill- 187). It is the work of a number of architects, amongst 
them Jo.io de Castilho, who was chiefly responsible for its 
markedly Early Renaissance traits. 

ITALIAN GOTHIC (ills. 132—137. 140. i5<>, 174—177). 
Italian and Northern Gothic developed quite differently. 
A dynamic: archilcc.lure, with its upward movenu-nt, was 
basically alien to the Italian feeling for balance and har¬ 
mony. It is therefore not surprising that the Gothic only 
came to Italy gradually. — St. Fraruis had been preaching 
asceticism and piety since the tun\ of the twelfth century. 
Hifi Franciscan, or Minorite, Order was founded in 12.10. 
Five years later, St. Dominic founded an equally strict 
order in Southern Trance. Dominican and Trancisean friars 
travelled the country on foot, preaching and begging. Their 
privilege, to api*car before the congregation on the pulpit 
of every church, soon led to conflict with parish priests. 
l‘he mendicant orders now built tlieii own churches. lake 
the Cistercians — in contrast to the rest of the Catholic- 
Church — they denied the value of the arts to religion. 
The Franciscans tolerated painting — where it instructed —■ 
but rejected scuptuie completely; architecture bad to con¬ 
form to the testament of St. Francis, who d»"mandrd that 
church and dwelling should express saintly poverty. Vault¬ 
ing — except above the High Altar —, bell lowers, windows 
and columns were strictly banished at a council of the 
Minorite chapter in 1220. The churches of the mendicant 
orders are long halls, without transepts, but with an ex¬ 
tended choir to accommodate the increasing numbers of 
monks. The severe rules were relaxed in the course of 
time. But an anti-(iotbic element persevered, despite the 
use of Gothic forms; Italian architecture of the period is 
a bridge between the related styles of Romanesque and 
Renaissance rather than a branch of the Gothic. The walls 
are never dissolved, es the church of S. Francesco at Assisi 
(ill. 132) — built between -1228 and 12'53 in adaptation of 
Southern French churches — illustrates. Later monaiilic 
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churches, loo, show the inspiration of an earlier Cistercian 
architecture rather than of the mature Gothic of Central 
and Western Furope. The open timber roof above the 
centre aisle of the Franciscan church of Santa Croce 
(ill. 140), built by Arnolfo di Cambio (begun 1294), appears 
almost like a deliberate affirmation of asceticism. The 
chapels behind the choir take the place of the radiating 
chapels of French Golhic Cathedrals. Fhe Eastern portion 
of the Florentine Dominican church of Santa Maria Novella 
(ill. i-i3, begun alter 1278) shows a similar treatment. The 
spacious interior with its wide arcades recalls the mood of 
German hall churches. Italian cathedrals are even more 
'Romanesque', unle.ss wc prefer tt> call them already 
forerunners of the R<!naissance. Round arcades and trans¬ 
verse arches .ire an important feature of Siena Cathedral 
(ill. 135/ already under construction in 1225). The shape of 
the building is entirely determined by the hexagon under 
the crossing. The lower portion of the fai^adc was designed 
by Giovanni Pisano. With its wealth of tracery and statues, 
it i.s like an antithesis of the similar, but far more severe 
facade of Orvieh) Cathedral (ill. 156, begun 1285). At 
Orvieto, gables, rose windem'S and finials are unmistakably 
borrowed from Northern Golhic, but the geometry of the 
facade is essentially Italian. Another example of contrast¬ 
ing features is the small church of Santa Maria della Spina 
(ill. 134). ‘Fhe facade is a veritable armoury of Gothic 
motives, such as rosettes, statues, openwork gables, cano¬ 
pies and gargoyles. Yet the building itself is quite un- 
Gothic. Andrea Orcagna's tabernacle (ill. 137, 1339) at 
Or San Michele in I lorence is a further indication that 
Italian Gothic was moving towards the Renaissance. Very 
few buildings remain unaffected by this development. 
Amongst them are the church of S. Petronio in Bologna 
(ill. 136), which was built between 1388 and 1437 in compe¬ 
tition with Florence Cathedral. The influence of the North 
is clearly noticeable. The somewhat bizarre Golhic cha¬ 
racter of Milan Cathedral (ill. 1.75) is largely ba5icd on an 
abundance of decorative features. 'Fhe church was to sur¬ 
pass all others. Its vast dimensions make it the biggest 
medieval cathedral next to Seville. The plan, with its 
double aisles, is similar to that of Cologne, except that 
the transepts also have aisles. But the lack of light, the 
gloom round the heavy capitals (ill. •.174), the absence of 
lowers and the arrangement of the statues are completely 
un-Gothic. This pinnacled colossus of white marble with 
its 0,000 statues was begun in 1387, building operations on 
the Renaissance facade lingered on from 1550 to 1660 and 
were evcntiiallv (Oiicluded under Napoleon at the beginn¬ 
ing of the last century. The palaces of the merchant princes 
ot Venice, such as the fifteenth centurv Ca d'Oro (ill. 176), 
are scarcely less sumptuous. The most impressive of all 
Venetian palaces, the Doge's palace on the Piazza San 
Marco (ill. 177), combines Golhic with Eastern features. 

CATALAN CHURCHES (ills. 138. 139, 141). The 
monastic hall church had great influence on GtJthic archi¬ 
tecture in Spain, where a definite tradition had already 


been established by the church buildings of the Cistercians. 
This type of church with a wide nave, flanked by a scries 
of side chapels let in between the piers rather than by 
aisle.s, gained ground throughout Spain, e.specially in the 
region round Barcelona. The church of Santa Catalina in 
Barcelona, begun 1243, probably the first of a succ ession 
of Catalan churches. But the most famous example is the 
stern, fortress-like cathedral of Palma de Mallorca (ill. 138). 
Although begun at the outset of the Reconquisla, the 
struggle for the reconquest of Spain from the Moors, it 
was chiefly built during the reign of Jaime II at the be¬ 
ginning of the fourteenth century. The vault rises high 
above the basilica plan, supported by fourteen slender, 
octagonal piers (ill. 139). The cathedral of AIbi — Trance's 
most famous thirteenth century building' — with its 
fortress'like brick facade (ill. 141) bears impre.ssivc witne-ss 
of Catalan influence in the South of France. AIbi has no 
flying buttresses, elsewhere a characteristic feature of the 
period. 

THE ROSE WINDOW (ills. 31 / 32, 42, 49, io6, 192). 
The Golhic rose window is a development of the Roma¬ 
nesque wheel window, the symbol of the Sun. Sun and 
Moon, to the right and left of the window, often recall its 
original meaning. One of the finest rose windows, dating 
from betw€*cn 1220 and 1225, the largest and most delicate 
of its period, and the boldest structure of its kind, is above 
the Wes! Front at Notre Dame (1220—1225). The tracery, 
composed of small columns, recalls the new function of the 
rose window in Gothic architecture. It is a focal point 
above the main portal, an element of balance between 
horizontal and vertical tendencies. The rose window at 
Reims seems light, almost ethereal, amidst the legions of 
statues on the West front (ill. 42). At Strasbourg (ill. 106), 
where the rose window belongs to Master Erwin von Stein- 
bach's portion of the cathedral, it has a very special func¬ 
tion amidst the sharp pinnacles. It retards the upward 
movement, it holds the eye back for a short while and thus 
increases the drama of the favade even further. The rose 
window above the North transept at Notre Dame (ills. 31, 
32), too, is a work of the High Gothic. — In Late Gothic 
rose windows, we frequently find the characteristic flam¬ 
boyant tracery, as in the window on the West Front of 
Amiens, a fifteenth-century replacement (ill. 49). The 
sixteenth-century rose window on the West Front of Rouen 
Cathedral (ill. 192), begun in 1201, with its truly magnificent 
flamboyant tracery, dates from the sixteenth century. It is 
partly hidden in the illustration by an open-work gable of 
the period between 1370 and 1420. The rose window kept 
its tunction throughout the changing forms of Gothic 
architecture: it remained the bearer of an ancient sym¬ 
bolism, a point of rest amidst dramatic movement and the 
highest expression of the Golhic transformation of matter 
into light. 

FOLIAGE (ills. 75, 95, 100, above and below, 103). The 
stone carver at the beginning of the thirteenth century still 
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used stylised pbnl forms on his capitals. A hundred years 
later, a decisive chtinge towards realism had taken place 
The triumphal arch above the {.airlanded roodscreen at 
Marburg (ill. 95) — iinfortunately deprived of its figures -- 
is a supreme example of the resurrection of foliage, which 
even replaces figure sculpture on the tympanum above the 
West portal (ill. lo^) of the same church. It is mostly vine 
leaves, that are either sparingly distributed — as at Mat 
burg (ill. 100, below) — or that trail luxuriantly round the 
capitals of the piers, interspersed with narrative scenes, as 
at Reims (ill. 100, above). Tl is as if the stone mason, 
usually committed to a .strict canon, had Id himself go for 
once. — If we speak here of the application rather than 
the copying of natural forms, it is because nature, in Cothit 
foliage, is strictly part of ornament. Nothing illustrate.^ this 
more clearly than the crockded gable of the IVicy tomb 
(ill. 7 t) at Bcvciloy Minster. 

STAINED CLASS AND WALL PAINIINCS 
(ills. 60, tl, ici). The glow of the stained glass of cathe¬ 
drals like Chartres, Bourges, York or Strasbourg suggests 
a light from another world shining into the darkness. An 
infinite number of scenes, u.suallyl rom the New Testament, 
is displayed in separate compartment (ill. 61). The colours 
are at first few and strong. A later development brought 
more delicate differentiation. Drawing in black enamel took 
the place of the strips of lead — wliich contribute so greatly 
to the effect of the window with the Virgin and ("hild al 
Marburg (ill. 60) —• until all glafjs painting fell a prey to 
the illusionistic tendencies of the rising art of panel paint¬ 
ing. The art of assembling pieces of glass into transparent 
pictures degenerated into painting on glass. The fore¬ 
runners of stained glass are the mosaic and the fresco. The* 
latter lost considerably in importance during lire Gothic, 
when walks were kirgely replaced by windows. Tlie scenes 
from the tegtrnd of St. Nichola?; on the coiling i»f St. Maria 
Lyskirdieri in Cologne (ill. 101), painted between 1250 and 
1260, have little in common with the monumental paintings 
of Romanesque ceilings. Here, loo, painting is experienced 
in a Gothic linear manner. It has become the handmaiden 
of architecture and is entirely determined by drawing. 

SOME INTERIORS OF CHAPTER HOUSES 
AND CASTLES (ills. 84, 85, 87, 88, 8q, 90, 91). When 
the strict rule of some ortlers was relaxed, the medieval 
refectory, at first often of a severe grandeur, as at Santa 
Maria dc la Huerta (ill. 87) in Spain, lost some of its 
austerity. The chapter hou.se at Maulhronn (ill. 88), shows 
that this even applies to Cistercian interiors. Its ceiling, 
the earliest example of nel-vaulling in Germany, dates 
from the lime of transition to f.ate Gothic. The refectories 
of the castles of the Teutonic Order in Eastern Europe — 
such as the nobly proportioned room of .1320 in the Maricn- 
burg (111.91) —were probably inspired by English examples. 
England, al that time, led in the construction of vaults and 
ceilings. The chapter houses of English Cathedrals are 


amongst the giealest treasures ol English G(’>thu. The 
ceilings of these chapter houses - mostly octagoiiai build 
ings — are sometimes suf^porled by a slim central pillar, 
as at Salisbury (ill. 89, i27«;—128.1). while vaulting iinlolds 
with the characteristic nt*< orated exul)L‘ran».e. ap. exuber¬ 
ance that reaches a clim.ix in the chapter house at Wells 
(1319). The* central pier is surrounded bv sixteen shafts of 
bku k Purbeck marble, wheiue thirty two ribs spring to¬ 
wards the ridge ribs of tlu’ pt>]vgonal celling. It seems to 
the visitor as if he wete standing under llie br.iiuhes of a 
great stone tree (ill. ooL But the Ciolhic spirit was no! con¬ 
fined to tVie l»ui)dings of the C hurch. 1 he Oeal f kill of the 
toweling Margrave's castle at Marburg-.in-der-I.alm (ilk 8s), 
built r. i'soo, is one oi the few intiTiers which have retained 
a monumental quality th.it w.is essentially a tealure ol the 
Romane?.que and Early Gothic. 

GO'llilC CAbkkkb (ills. 82. 8.'t, i42--i4S. 147 -1.49. 
JS4, iss)- The lay-out of llie Ciolhic castle varied in e*u h 
cafie, aiioiding to the p(»sition. Within the outer wall were 
the laslle walk an inner wall and, finally, as .1 kisl refuge, 
a tower, developed by liie Normans in Northern I raiue as 
the donjon, a chararferistic feature of castle architet. lure. 
In England, thi.s became a massive inhabited town, tlu: 
keep. One of ihcr finest sinaliei examples of this kind i.s 
Slokesay Castle in Shropshire, built in the si^ond half 
of the thirteenth century (ilk 148). In Germany, castles 
either had narrow beltric?s — inhafiited only during 
einngcncies — or were grouped protectively round an 
innei courtyard, like the twelfth-century caslie of Lit/, near 
the Lower Moselle (ilk 149). Regular forms, with cubes, 
plain surfaies and battlements predominating, were fre 
qiienlly used ik.ioughout Italy, Spain, Southern I rame, in 
the castles of the ’l eulonic Order in llic La'it, in England 
and in tlie Netfierlands, at Conway Caslie (ill. i4ri) in 
Wkiles no less than al s'Gravensteen, tlu: famous casfic in 
Ghenl (ilk 144), dating from ij8o. Occasionallv, aesthetic 
consideration.s are allowed to enler. as in the case of Caslel 
del Monte (ilk 14'^) in Apulia, erected by the EmfUTor 
J icderick in 1240, the fourteenth-century circular castle at 
Bellvei in Palma de Mallorca with its inner courtyard, 
surrounded by two :ows of .ircaded galleries (ilk 142), and 
the h.tll of the Mergrave's castle at Marburg (r. 12.80, 
ilk 84)- But these were exceptions. The palace of the Popes 
at Avignon, built between 1x34 (ilk 82) during 

the exile ol the Siipre.mc Pontiff, and tfie no les.s impressive 
caslie of the Teutonic Order a I Marienwerder (ilk 147) in 
the Vistula region arc little more than fortresses. The 
desire for decora lion and elegant forms only aw'akcncd 
at the end of tlie Middle Ages, w'hrn it found expression 
in buildings such as the Ongliiiger i 01 at blendal (ilk 134), 
a fine example of bru.k construction in the so-called 'soft' 
style of the period shortly after 1400. The roughly con¬ 
temporary facade of tlie palate of the master of the Teu¬ 
tonic Order al the Marienhurg, South of Danzig (ilk 1.3';, 
begun after 1280), loo, is already an anticipation of the 
Renaissance. 
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GOTHIC TOWERS, GOTHIC ClTltS (ills. jo8 , 
lop, 124—126, 1^6, 166, J67, 181). The Gothic strivinif; for 
heifjlit finds ils expression in the spire, surmounted by the 
fininl. It is like a final emphasis of the dissolution of solid 
mass. The stone of the upper portions of the spire was 
pien ed more and more during the High Gothic, until there 
was little left beyond a delicate filigree. French Cathedrals 
usu.illy have no spires -- either because exhaustion liad 
set in or because of later changes in the plans. In the 
more dynamic architecture of Germany, the spire forms 
an integral part. 'I he lowers of Cologne arc like bizarre 
rock?;, thrown upwards with an clcnicnlal force. The tower 
of lllm C.!athedral (ill. J2s) — also finished in the last 
cenlurv from old drawings — rises less suddenly, but still 
gives the imf^ression of a series c»f rocks. At bt. Rombout 
at M.ilines (ill. 167), the lower almost seems to mock the 
laws c>l gravity and yet has an air of great solidity. This, 
too. applies to the Late Gothic spire of the Stephansdom 
in Vienna (ill. 181), the work of a member of the Rarler 
family.There is nothing light and ethereal a boiittheMaricm- 
kirche in Hanzig (ill. 106), whose tower seems to rise all 
the more forcefully as a icsull. This is characteristic of all 
Gothii brick churches. But scarcely a Ciothic tower can 
surpass the steeple at Freiburg (ill. io8), built c. and 

the model for mmy other Gothic lowers. Tlie view upwards 
trom the crossing recalls a symmetrit stone rosette. 

'File Gothic steeple was not originally inhmded as a land¬ 
mark. t'xcepl in the case t)f some cities on the sea-shore. 
Gothic churches on the Continent — but not in England — 
were built amidst narrow streets. Their portals were a 
continuation of the street, their towers were meant to draw 
the eyes upwards from the narrow lanes, as many churches, 
amongst them Quimper C.Uhedral in Britanny (ill. 126), 
still do. To draw the gaze upwards remains their aim, even 
when the site allows the buildings to spread out and to 
dominate the sky-line above the profusion of Gothic roofs, 
as in the case of St. Severi and St. Marien in Erfurt (111.124). 
Gothic cities are always vctv compact; the roofs huddle 
together, stacked above each other, surmounted in turn 
by the w'alls of fortifications or castles, with the cathedral 
towers rising above it all. The Gothic Quarter in the old 
town of Barcelona (ill. 146), formerly the biggest city on 
the Iberian Peninsula, still gives us some idea of a me¬ 
dieval metropolis. Such scenes show that there was a 
purpose, in the Gothic striving for height, namely, the 
longing to grow out of the ma.ss of houses and people 
towards the light. 

TOWN HALES (ills. 150—15?, 178, 179). ‘Fhe tall Gothic 
towers, the cathedrals that could often hold more than the 
total number of the inhabitants of the town — they express 
not only a creative urge, but also a desire for ostentation. 
The new town halls and guild halls are proof of the long¬ 
ing of the rising Middle Class to give expression to its 
own impiortance. In Italy, we find thirlccnlh-centiiry town 
halLs modelled on ancestral castles, as at Siena, Monle- 
pulciano, Perugia, Florence and Vollerra (ill. 151). But for 


Ihcir windows and battlements, they might well be taken 
for Romanesque buildings in their block-like solidity. The 
town halls of Northern Europe, by contrast, are at times 
more like adaptations of ecclesiastic buildings. They often 
have tall roofs and pinnacled, crow-stepped gables, like 
the magnificent fifteenth-century town hall at Hanover 
(ill. 152). In the wealthy cities of Flanders, such buildings 
are often surmounted with a beffroi or belfry. The tower 
of the Halles at Bruges, — originally a wooden structure, 
but already rebuilt in stone as the guild hall of the cloth- 
makers fill, Ir* fhe second half of the thirteenth 

century, is over 280 ft. high. In the Hanseatic towns of 
I.ubeck and Stralsund, we find purely decorative walls 
without any structural function (ill. 15?), pierced by wind- 
holes and decorated with all kinds of ornament. The Late 
Gothic town lialls of Flanders arc noted for their shrine- 
like decoration no less than for their towers. There is 
probably nothing to etjua) the f.H\'dcs of Brussels town hall 
(ill. 178, completed 14^5) and of Mathieu dc Lacyens' town 
hall at Louvain (ill. 179, built 1448—1403)). 

PEKPF. N 1)1 CLJ L AR (ills. 164, 165, 171, 172). The 
Decorated phase of English Gothic is followed by the 

Perpendicular, which lasts roughly from 1370.J485. An 

out.standing example is the We.st Front of Winchester Ca¬ 
thedral (ill. 172), built between J'^71 and 1460. We now find 
vertical straight lines in the tracery of windows and walls 
— rather like upright posts, whose dry geometry has little 
in common with the Flamboyant style, England's great 
contribution to the Gothic of the Continent. But the new 
style displayed considerable grandeur in the? nave of 
Canterbury Cathedral (ill. 171). The nave was begun in 
i~ 78 by Henry Yevelc in place of the original Romanesque 
structure and is thus an early cixamplc of Perpendicular, 
a .style that was mature from the very .start. Fhe large 
window (ill. ^64) is scarcely less impressive. Its outsize 
dimensions make it characteristic of the new style. Per¬ 
pendicular was not confined to England, but influenced the 
architecture of the entire Baltic region — undoubtedly also 
the mighty forlrcss-like brick lower of the Maricnkirche 
at Stralsund (ill. -165, after 1382). 

THE TRANSITION FROM LATE GOTFIIC TO 
THE REN.AISSANCE (1115.158,159,161—163,183—187, 
194—197, 200) is not easy to follow. If we look at Late 
Gothic vaulting, such as the fnn-and-pendant vaulting in 
Henry VITs Chapel (ill. 195, built 1503—1509) at West¬ 
minster Abbey, in Oxford Cathedral (ill. 200) and in 
St. George's Chapel, Windsor (ill. 194), wc arrive at a 
remarkable discovery; Gothic forms, inspired by upward 
movement, by the longing to overcome gravity, have been 
transformed into their opposite. The ceiling, formerly an 
airy Icnt-like structure, weighs down again. Space no 
longer flows freely, but stagnates, becomes static. This 
tendency is already evident in the palm vaulting of the 
cloisters at Canterbury (ill. 196) or the fan vaulting in the 
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doistcrs al Glouccblci (ill. 184, i—i377), wliidi was 
repeated decades later in a mcire grandiose manner at 
King's College Chapel, Cambridge (ill. J85, begun 1446). 
Unquestionably, there is an air of exuberance about these 
ceilings. But they no longer draw the gaze into the distance, 
only to detail. Movement has been replaced by decoration. 
Continental — and especially German.Gotliii. only seem¬ 

ingly followed a development which, in rnglaiid, resulted 
in such basically Renaissance intcric^rs as the Divinity 
Schools at Oxford (ill. 197)- The decline took a different 
form. The early stellar vaulting in the nave at Maiilbronn 
(ill. i6z) is already a weakening, compared to the move¬ 
ment expressed by the cross-rib. The ribs in the vaulting 


above the choir of the micl -1 itleentii century bt. I.orcn7- 
kirche at Nuremberg (ill. i<>i) and in the Kreii/kinhc al 
Schw'abisch Giniind (ill. 103) luxuriate a I! over the veiling 
beyond the bays. This is carried even (uither in the 
chuxches at Danzig (ill. ifto), Belem (ill. 187) and .^nna- 
berg (ill. iSx), \vhii:h were all built rounvl isoo. The n.ive 
has been deprived of all perspective, whelher tovv.nds ihe 
altar or upwards. The renewed emphasis on the solid wall, 
as on ihe West front id the Kreuzkifilie at fichwabisih 
Gmtind (ill. c. 1310), the balanced pro^Kitiioni. of the 
facade of the choir of the St. Torcn/kirche. Niireniberg 
(ill. i^o) — they all confirm that itUerprotation ol space 
has given way to pattern. 

H f. I MUT DoMKi: 
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GLOSSARY 


ALTERNATING SUPPORTS 
The allcrnaling succession of 
piers and columns in Romanesque 
churches; it is a deliberate inter¬ 
ruption of the vista towards the 
altar and was at oiiee discarded in 
Gothic times. 

AMBULATORY A passaj;e at 
the back of the choir, separated 
from the lattcM by columns, piers, 
etc. 

APSn The round or polygonal ter¬ 
mination of the sanctuary of a 
churclv It is essentially a Con¬ 
tinental feature, Tnglish Gothic 
churches having square termi¬ 
nations. 

AKCALIL A range of arches, sup¬ 
ported on piers or columns. 

A R C A I) I D G A L L E' R Y A gallery 
or cloisters, one side of which is 
formed by arcades. 

BARR]. I, VAULT A tunnel-shap¬ 
ed v.iull. 

BASILICA Originally a name; 
applied by the Romans to their 
public balbi. The term was later 
used for churches. A basilica 
church — as distinct from the hall 
church and churches built on the 
plan of the Church of the Holy 
Sepuk hre, i. e. as central struc¬ 
tures “ always has a nave, with 
single or double aisles and a c lere¬ 
story, and an apse. 

BLIND ARC A or. A series of ar¬ 
cades placed directly against the 
wall as a decorative, rather than a 
structural feature. 

BOSS A projecting ornament at the 
intersection of ribs, often elabo¬ 
rately carved. 

BUTTRF.SS q. V. Flying Buttress. 

CANOPY A protective roof above 
statues, in High Gothic art the 
symbol of the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

C A PIT A L The uppermost portion 
of a column, pier, or pilaster, fre¬ 
quently the subject of all kinds of 
dc'coration. 

CARYATID The figure of a young 
girl, transformed into a column or 
support. First used in Greek art. 


C: A T M E D R A L An episcopal 
church, derived from "cathedra", 
a bishop's scat. 

CENTRAL TOWER The tower 
above the crossing, usually more 
massive than the Western towers. 

CHANCEL SCREEN The screen 
dividing the choir from the nave, 
usually surmounted by the Chancel 
Cross. 

CHAPEL A place of worship, 
whose name is derived from a 
shrine in P.iris, where tlie "cappa", 
the towl of St. Martin. wa.s pre¬ 
served. Within a ihurch, a chapel 
is usually a .small room opening 
off the choir or tlie aisles,although 
the term is also used for separate 
smaller buildings. 

CEIEVLT A circular or polygonal 
apse, surrounded by an ambu¬ 
latory, with ch.apels leading oft it. 

CHOIR The portion of the church 
set apart for the altar and for the 
clergy. Fhe choir almo*;t invariably 
faces East. 

CLERESTORY, or CLEAR 
STOREY The portion of the 
nave wall, which rises above the 
null's of the aisles, and is pierced 
by clerestory windows. 

C 1.0 IS T E R S Covered and arcaded 
passages round an open space, 
linking the church with tlie sepa¬ 
rate parts of a monastery. 

CLUSTERED PIER A pier com¬ 
posed of a number of small col¬ 
umns. Clustered piers arc a char- 
.icteristic feature of Decorated 
architecture. 

COLUMN An upright circular 
shaft, tapering slightly towards 
the top, mostly standing on a base, 
and surmounted by a capital. 

CORBEL A pro)ecting stone, or 
piece of timber, supporting a wall, 
beam, etc. 

CROCK r.T Projecting leaves, 
branches of foliage, flowers, etc., 
used to decorate the angles of 
spires, pinnacles, canopies, etc. 

CROSSING The space marked by 
the intersection of nave and tran¬ 
sept. 


CROSS-VAULT A vault formed 
by the inter-section of two barrel 
vaults at right angles. 

CURVILINEAR A late form of 
Decorated tracery. 

DECORATED The Middle phase 
of English Gothic (c. 1307—1377), 
whose forms are derived deliberat¬ 
ely from decorative motives. It 
covers roughly the same period as 
High Gothic on the Continent. 

l^IACONAL RIBS The ribs run¬ 
ning along the groins of a cross 
vault. During the Gothic period, 
diagonal ribs were used to support 
the thin stone panels of the cross 
vault and thus were a structural, 
rather than a decorative leatuie. 

EARLY ENGLISH The earliest 
phase of English Gothic, prevalent 
in the thirteenth century; although 
decorative elements are already 
markedly developed, the influence 
of Norman-'l'rcnch Early Gothic is 
still much in evidence. 

I AN VAULTING A fan-like ar¬ 
rangement of the ribs, character¬ 
istic of English laic Gothic. 

riGURE CYC EE Croups of fig¬ 
ures, used on the fa(;ade to illus¬ 
trate a story, .such as the Redemp¬ 
tion of Man. 

r I N 1 A L The upper porlion of a pin¬ 
nacle, bench end, etc., frequently 
composed of four crockets. 

EL AMBOY A NT The last phase 
of French Gothic (fourteenth, fif¬ 
teenth and part sixteenth cent.), 
named after its flame-like tracery. 

FLYING BUTTRESS An arch 
starting from a detached pier, abut¬ 
ting against an outer wall. It is a 
characteristic feature of Gothic 
churches. 

GALLERY OF KINGS A series 
of statues of the Kings of Israel on 
the West Front of Gothic cathe¬ 
drals. 

HALT. CHURCH A church with 
nave and aisles of equal height. 
The type was allready developed in 
We.stphalia and elsewhere during 
the Romanesque. Though common 
on the Continent (Elisabcthkirche, 
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Marburg, Stcphansdom, Vienna, 
etc.), it is extremely rare in I'.n- 
gland, where the only great hall 
church is Bristol Cathedral. 

IMPOST The portion of a column, 
pier, t?tc., frc)m which an arch 
springs. 

JAMBS The sides of doors and 
windows. 

LADY CfiAPr.L A chapel dedi¬ 
cated to the cult of the Virgin, 
usually — but not always, as at 
Ely — at the r.astern end of En¬ 
glish c.ithedrals. 

1.1 E R N E RIB A short intermedi¬ 
ate rib, which is not a ridge rib and 
does not rise from an impost. Its 
function is purely decorative. A 
vaulting compartment covered in 
lierne rib.s i‘. called a lierne vault, 
or a stellar vault. 

LODGE Originally, in the Middle 
Ages, an association ot steme ma¬ 
sons, connected with the budding 
of a particular church. 

NORMAN Roughly the English 
equivalent of the Romanesque. 

OCr 1 . A moulding made up cif a 
convex and a concave arch. The 
term is also applied to the Pointed 
Arch (q. v.) 

PERPENDICULAR The last 
phase of r.nglish Gothic (fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries) and char¬ 
acterised by its liori/ontal and 
vertical tracery. 

PIERS A mass of masonry — as 
distinct from the column — sup¬ 
porting an arch or vault. 

PINNACLE A pointed little tur¬ 
ret surmounting the parapets, but¬ 
tresses, gables, etc., of Gothic 
cathedrals. 

PLATER ESQ LIE From 'pUtv- 
resco", i.e. like the work of the 
goldsmith (Spanish). A type of 
Spanish fifteenth-century decora¬ 
tion, composed of various stylistic 
elements; chiefly used on fac;ades. 

P 01 N T E D A R C 11 An arch formed 
by two intersecting segments of a 


circle. It is an important — but by 
no means the c^nly charactc^ristic — 
fcMturc of Gi^thic archileclure. 

PORTAE The main entrance of a 
church, cmiphasised by groups of 
sculpture and other decoration. 

REE ILL A type of sculpture in 
stone', wood, etc., not completely 
detaclu‘d from its background. 

R El ECTOR Y The dining hall of 
a monastery, convent, c-lc, 

K F. N A 1 S S A N C E Tht» pericjd fol ¬ 
lowing the Gothic. The term — by 
no means adequate — is derived 
from only one characteristic of this 
style, the revival of liie forms of 
Clas.sical Antiquity. 

R ET' RO CHOIR T he continuation 
of the choir of English catliedrals, 
teriniiialing in the Lady Chapel. 

RIB A projecting band, running 
originally .iloiig the grc>in of a 
vault. Ill Gothic architecture, the 
ribs further empliasiscr the up¬ 
ward movement and thus have 
both an aesthetic and .i struc tural 
function. In the Decorative and 
Pcrpoiidiciil.irphases. rib.s are ofte'n 
made! to fan out in all directions. 

RIITCE The uppermerst horizontal 
line of a sloping roof. 

K 1 D Ci E RIB The rib follcming the 
ridge. In English Gothic: the ridg.e 
is frequently decorated with bosses 
at the point of intersection with 
other libs. 

ROMANESQUE The phase be¬ 
fore the Gothic, prevalcmt in 
WcTstern f urope from the? ninth to 
the twelfth century. The effect is 
one of solidity and strength. 

ROOD LOFT The gallery - re 
served for minstrids and singers — 
above the rood sc'rc?en or chancel 
screen. 

ROOD SCREEN q. v. CHAN¬ 
CEL SCREEN. 

ROSE WINDOW A round win¬ 
dow above the West portal or the 
main portals of the transepts. It 
was devclc^ped from the Roman- 


c'sque wheel window, whic h sym¬ 
bolised Christ as the Sun. 

SCHOLASTICISM A medieval 
theological system which aims at 
a greatcT understanding of (Tiris- 
tianity through philosophy. 'I'lie 
Scholastic, movement was a! its 
peak in the tlurtecmlh century. 

SCREEN q.v. CHANCEL 
SCREEN. 

SHAL ES (q. V, CLUSTER l i) 
P I r. K S ) Originally describing the 
portion betwecMi liie base .ind 
la! ot a column, the term is also 
applied to h.ilt or three-quarter col ¬ 
umns attached to ('iolhic and Kom- 
anesi)ije piers and walls. Though 
.It first purely decorative fe.alLiies. 
shafts were later made to laipyuut 
traiiscei.se art.lies and rib.s. 

STELLAR VAUITING 
q V. FAN VAULTING. 

I R A N S I l^ T The portion of a 
church interfiec ling the nave at a 
right .ingle. 

TRANS V i K S r. A R C H E S and 
rib.s link opposite pieis or columns 
and further emphasise the divi.sion 
into bays. 

'E K I A P S I A L A church havinjT, 
threre .ipses, one for the* choir and 
one for each transept. Many Ger¬ 
man c hurcTii^s Jilting from betwi'en 
the i*levc»nlh and the thiiteenlh 
rt nlury arc- Iriapsial. 

T R 1 iOR J UM An arcaded gallery 
between the sloping roof ovn the 
aisles and the .lisle vaulting. 

TRIUMPHAL CROSS nr 
ROOD CROSS The rruafix 
abovt! the rood screen (q.v.). 

TWIN TOWERS Tliis feature: 
has its origin in Norman-Roman 
osque: architecture and wa.s taken 
over by the Gothic. Twin towers 
are always plated to the right and 
left of the: West front. 

T \ M P A N U M The .space within 
a round or pointed arch above? a 
Gothic portal, usually decorated in 
relief. 
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INDEX OF PLACES 


Roman tnimcrah- denote mention in the text, Arabic numerals illustrations. 


AlX-l A-CHAI’ELLE, Cathedral 

XV, 1217 

n I N K E L S B 01 ! L, St. Cieorgskirche 

XIV, 182 

ALBl, Cathedral 

XVI, 141 

DURHAM, Cathedral 


V, 4 

AI.COBACA, Abbey Church 

XV, 86 

F.LEZ, Castle 


XVII, 149 

ALTENBERC, Abbey Church 

IX, 328 

ELY, Cathedral 


V, XII, 5. 72 

AMIENS, Cathedral VIU. X, XVI, i, 2 

48, 49, so. S’ 

E R I U R T, Marienkirche 


XI, 113 

A M S T E K LI A M, Oude Kerk 

XV, 169 

~, St. Severi-Kirche 


XVIII, 124 

A N N A B E R G, Aiinciikirthe 

XIV, XIX, 18s 

EXETER, Cathedral 


XII, 73 

A S S 1 S 1 , San Erantcsco 

XV, 1*?2 

FLOK 1 N CE, Or San Michele 


XVI, 137 

AVIGNON, Talncc of the Popes 

XVIL 82 

, Santa Croce 


XVI, 140 

BAMBERG, Cathedral 

X, 40 

—, Santa Maria Novella 


XVI, 133 

BARCELONA, Gothic Quarter 

xvin, 146 

FREIBURG, Cathedral X, XI. 

XVIII, 108, 110, n I 

BATALHA, Monastery 

XV, 198, 190 

GHENT, s'Gravensteen Castle 


XVIL 144 

BFAU VA 1 S, S. Pierre VI, VIII f, 54, 195 

GLOUCESTER, Cathedral 

Xll, XVIII, 17-5, 184 

BELEM, Convent Church 

XV, XIX, 187 

HAINA, Abbey Church 


XIIL 117 

BEVERLEY, Minster 

XVII, 7 S 

HALBERSTADT, Stephansdom 


XTIL 123 

B 0 1 .. 0 Cl N A , San Petronio 

XVI, 136 

HANOVER, Marktkirche 


152 

BOURCLS, Cathedral 

XI, 112, 114 

— , Town Hall 


XVIII, 152 

BR 1 STCM-, Cathedral 

XII, 78 

LAON, Cathedral 


VL VIL 8. 9 

B R 0 U W E R S H A V E N , Crole Kerk 

XV, 108 

LAUSANNE, Cathedral 


VL i8 

BRUGES, The Halles 

XVIII, ISO 

l.E MANS, Cathc^dral 


IX, 48/ 47 

BRUSSELS, Town Hall 

XVIII, 178 

LICHFIELD, Cathedral 


XII, 74 

BURGOS, Cathedral 

XV, 188, 189 

LIMBURG, Cathedral 


VI. 11 

CAEN, Ste Trinite 

V, 3 

LINCOLN, Cathedral IX, 

XII, 65, 76, 77, 7Q 

CAMBRIDGE, King's College Chapel 

XIX, 185 

LINKOPING, Cathedral 


XIV, 92 

CANTERBURY, Cathedral 


LONDON, Westminster Abbey 

XII, 

XVIIL 76, 195 

IX, XI, XVIIL 16, 

17, 164, 171, 196 

LOUVAIN, Town Hall 


XVIIL 179 

CASHEL, Cathedra] Ruins 

XIV, 83 

L U B E C K, Ma rienkirche 


XTV, 121 

CASTEL DEL MONTE 

XVII, 143 

MAGDEBURG, Cathedral 


VI, 19 

CHARTRES, Cathedral 


M A 1.1 N E S, S. Rombout 


XVIII, 167 

VII, VIII, X, 6, 7 s 20-22, 24 27, 45 

MARBURG, Castle 


XVIL 84, 8s 

C H 0 R IN, Monastery Church 

XIV, 118 

—, Elisabethkirche XII, XVII, 60, 94, 93, 

100 below, 103 

COLOGNE, Cathedral XI, XIII, 52, 

53 . 55 . 57. 58 

MARIENBURG 


XVII, 91.155 

—, Maria Lyskirchen 

XVII, lox 

MARIENWERDER 


XVII, 147 

CONSTANCE, Cathedral 

XII, 96 

MAULBRONN, Convent Church 

XVII, XIX, 88, 162 

CONWAY CASTLE 

XVII, 145 

MILAN, Cathedral 


XVI, 174, 175 

CRACOW, Church of St. Mary 

XIV, 120 

MIN DEN, Cathedral 


VL 98 

DANZIG, Marienkirchc XVIII, XIX, 166, 186 

MT. SAINT MICHEL 


IX, 62^.64 
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NAUM BURG. Cathedral 

VI, 

X, 

10, 12. 

15 

SEN LIS, CalhcJral 

z\, 28 above 

N 0 ^ 0 N , Cathedra! 



V, 

M 

SENS, Cathedral 

V. 

•IS 

NUREMBERG, Eorenzkirche XV, 

XIX, 

■130, 159, 

16I 

SIENA, Cathedral 

XVI, 


0 P P E N H E 1 M, Katharinenkirche 



XV, 


SOEST, Maria zur Wiese 

MV. 

gg 

OR VIE TO, Cathedral 



XVI, 

136 

S TEN DAL, Oiifilinser Tor 

XVIL 


0 X 1 OR D, Cathedral 



will. 

200 

STOKES AY CASTLE 

XVTL 

■148 

Divinity Schools 



XTX, 

197 

ST K A L S U N IT, Marienkin he 

XVIIL 

163 

PALMA DE MALLORCA, Bcllver 

Clas 

tie 

wu. 

142 

—, Town Hall 

Win, 


—, Cathedral 


XVI, 138. 


ST K A SH 0 C K C , Cathedi al 




PARIS, Notre Darrif 


vr, VII, vin, X, xvi. -^s 


—, Ste Ch.ipdU* IX, «;o 

P t T L R P O K O U G H, Cathedral IX, 170 

PISA, Santa Maria della Spina XVI, 1^4 

POITIERS, Cathedral XIV. 93 

PKAGUi:, Si. Vilus Cathedral VIII, i6o 

P R E N Z L A U, Marieiikirfhc XIV, j *^7 

QUTMPLR, S. Corentin Will, 126 

REIMS, Cathedral 

VIII, \, XVI, XVTI, 41-44, 56, 100 above 

K O S K T ED E , Cathedral XIV, 1 iq 

KO U L N, Cathedral XVI, iqz 

SAT.AMAN’CA, New Cathedral XV, jgo, coi 

SALISBURY, Cathedral XI f, XVH, 66, 68 og, 89 
SANTA MARIA DE LA HUERTA XV, XVII, 87 

SCHVVABISCH CMOND, Hciligkreii/kirdie 

XIV, XIX, itiS, 16? 


X, XL MIL 

28 hc'low, 2g, 
TOURNAI, Cathedral 
'I RI GUIl R, S I iigdual 
T R C V I! S, l.ieblrauenkirc he 
T R O N D H J E M , Cathedral 
U LM , Cathedral 
UPS ALA, Cathedral 
VENICE, Ca d'Oro 
—, Doge'*; I’alace 
V I L N N A, Slephansdoni 
VOITF.RKA, Palaz/o doi Priori 
WELLS, Cathedral XIl, 

W 1 M P I 1 . N , Riller^liHskin he 
WINCH I .S I ER, Cathedral 
WINDSOR CASTLE 
YORK, Cathedral 


XVL XVTl, Will. 

61, 102. 104 107, 109 

V, .1 
Mil, 127 
XIL 07 
XIl, 70 
Will, 

VIIL IV, 
XVL 176 
XVL 177 
XJ, XVIIL J80, i8i 
XVIll, V 51 

XVir, 71, 80, 81, go 
XT, 116 
XVIlL 172 
XVIIL ig4 
XI I, 122 
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Tliis picUirc giving a "clasbic Gothic" impression of space makes a suitable introduction to series dealing with the origin, 
development, Golden Age and last days of a style of architecture. The upward surge, the transformation 

of massive stone into the spiritualised forms of cathedral Gothic seem 
to the onlooker to be the image of divine harmonics. — The interior of Notre-Dame in Amicn$, the "Parthenon of Gothic". 
































Das Mitlflsrhiff dor norm.innisih-hiHhnin^.inisilu'ri K.ithL'dr.ili’ 
voii ffuthiirn (lov;^- in In(;lcind. brmorkenswrrl wcRon dor hior 

/iicrst vorwandion Kri'U7rippL‘n(;rvviilbi' (it-t-f). donon in drr C'inhk 
rnisJuMdondo Bfdcutun>; /ukommvn solUo. 

Tho n.ivr of the HiRh Komanesqiie (.ilhedral ot l'>nrhiini 
with the lib-vaiiltint; - the iMrliesI in Europe — 

that was to play so dnisive a role in the history ol ('<othi«. 


Lines der reifslen Denkni.'iler dieses die Gotik vorbereitenden StiN 
ist die Kathedrale von I'.ly in liiiKland. Voii biiden >;esehen 
Dei roiiianisihe leil der Westtassade, iiberuKt von dem p,oli''i'ben V\'estliiim 

t/.v C.athi'iinil, one of the most finished examples ol this style, 
heralding' the approai h of Gothic. Seen from the South' 
thcr Romanesque part of the West EavaJe. 
surmounted by the Gothir West Spile 
























































































































































































































































1 ran/o‘.i‘.ih rinlUifi brwirktc. daK ini I>oni /ii .WjiiiMbiiry tint' Ifl/U- Volh-nduiiR romjnisai-di-iitMhoi F’l.islik sidi i-ntl.iltctr. 

Link*.. ..IVinis und du- M.i>;d ’ voni IrlliU'r. OIh-ii; C horwand init dt-n VdittiTfiniin ri 

Fu'iuh fiolhii influcntf. lontribulcd lu »he dfvclopmvnt ot tiiTman-RnmanusMiii- siiilplufc, attaining pt-rfivtidn it) /\'ai4nihurn l.athr-dral. 

I.fh: "Pctrr and iho Maid” on thr iii«d-liifl Abovi*; thoir. •.howinj; nt tbi* tathfdral blunders (JZ’io-iitooi. 
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1140 1144 )- tin- fir-t purrlv (inlhii hiiildinp, (no! |iri.'srrvi.’d in il*. ntij-uial •.l.ilo), 

( •illii'ilial. ihnir ivilh Imllir’.'.r'.. KiKht. thr brii;i't ihinr of .‘h'm-- ('.itliodi.il 













































Di'r tTsU* Bju die K,ulu*dr.iU’ von ( ntUi'rhur]/ (n.iiB 117^). iudu*n dvr Vcr.inl».i'iiinH 111 norinjnni'.thiT Biiuluditinn, m) 

den L'intliiK di*i Ir.in/osisehrn Rotisihi'n Kiithedrtili'. Oln-n- Anr.iilil von Siulwcstcn. Kvchls. Milirlschiff nath OsU*n. 

I hi* hrsi (lOthii. lonniiui tion in CnKland, Cimfi'^hiirv Cathedral (po*il 117';). shows, besides Nornian roots, the intlucnie of the Freneh Cothii Cathodial. 
Above: the lathedral troin the south-west. Uipht- the nave lookinp east. 
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iMth tMch nthiT in thi- 


fic-mh K.irlv (lOtliii j',fr>iind-|>l.inMin| 
I iif ».v; ( .'ithvdtiil. iM'uiin in 
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< h.iitir 


..-. . 

I*U- Iifiv i;,,fhu .,Mil-ill Ii I#' ' ' 'I •! . 

.... , .. ' 























ObcT maihliRc wild dor bihub doi Gow.ilb.- div. von hohen Fcnstorn durthliihtolen Choro*. 

.mf dio Strobppli iliM auBorh.ilb doi W.jndfliuhon .ib^,oIcitol. Chutlrr^ 

rho thiii'.l ol iho v.vallin>; in the thoir. Ml by tho hi) h iloro^Jtory. is supporlod 
by btitlro'.sf". and MviiiH bultrrsso*;. Churin-?. 
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I r.in/o'.isdu- I usl .im Kl•^^lrllkliv^n gcst.ilti't d.m 
niiii:ni-hr nuhvriulig iviid. /u fi 


|}iittrw<iiiK. now i 
\v.is Ir.insfonni-d by Ihc rrcin.li wi»h their love 




































































































































rbrn*.!' wii- dif bynoj'.nj;i' di.*-. I’ojlol' 

■clits)/rini’ii fin Ircicrr*. pl.islisihrs l.mplinih*n 

Thr h.irinunv bplivi'cn ‘.triuliirr .itid ■•<.iil|diiii 
in I n;mh ■ <ilhrdr.il>< i*. rrviMlrd in iln 
(viii|MMiiiii id thi- Si. M.iry I’Drl.il .il hriili: 
iibovi', Irfl). A lirt’i M.'idpturjl styli* is io b< 
found ill .S/mj.-i/iom'.v’ in Iho Iyinp 4 iniirr 
i>f Ihf Soiilh Toil.il Ii.. 1210, bohuv, Udt) 
porlmyinp, Ihi- df.ilh ol Dm I .idv 
.ind ibr Svii.ij;iii;uf (ii};bt), both the \»-orl 
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\'otri- l'>.inu'. Pit- Ir.inyn-.isihort hildcn pr.iihlvi!llr I .iiiih ..in di-n (Jiu-ih.iiisi‘in iiiis. NurdiiUL'ili.iii** (Mitlo n. |h ) 

Rfihl*-- Al- Ift/lf dri K.dlu'di.ill'll \vi*isl Nnlii* Piiinr, ivu- S| [^-ni**. dii* lll•^lllllnnlsl'hl- I.nipini* juf. IMiik voni C'luir ins Millrlsihilf (niitfi 11W2I. 

Noirr P.imi-, Abovr spli-ndiil Idvndi's ,uo tiddrd to tin* (r.insi'pts ol I r»-iii li 1 athcdr.il'- tun No»lh Ir.ii.srpi (inid-itth (.I'liliitv). 

Ki>;hl: Nutri' P.mir is the Inst of llu' (juthu ■ .iiiu'dr,ils to boast a Norman triforiiini liki' St. Donis. Viow of llii' navi* iiom the ilioii (post iitt2). 
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Pnrifi, Noire D.im.'. D.i-. M.idonnenporl.il Wistporl.ill A\nhivolfcn im »oj-,rnii-Id dr-, mittirrrn Wrslpoitals von Nolii; [X;.-r in J’aMS. 

/oiKl dir insr Uindiin>.: drr IM-islik ,in d-.r Airhifrkliir. Obrn rrrhunifik.ilinri dri lui-rndrn, unk-rc Reihr DarstoHuti}; dcr Lnslrr 1230). 

I'tiiif, Notrr Djmr. I hi- Madonn.i 1 ’orl.il (norllirm West I’oiialj Figures lioru the archivolt o? Ihr lonirc door of the Wesi 1 ’orl.il, Noire Oaine, /’fin's, 

.-.hows the ifil.-idrprndrnir belvsrrn -.uilpturr and .mhik-rkirr. I he upper rows repre-cnl virtues personilied, the lower, the vices (iz2s-ii30). 























































Nolif Dame, Ki'/'m?. Link'.: Als C'jif.tft’lpunkl i.in>>rn Kritens pi.isi-nt iitI *.uh ilw I .T.'.ado lln-y;. 1^41) 
mil ihren iiK-rau*. brtnnton I’orlaI«*n voller H.irmnnie der Olu-ii- K>lrnfm.-.*.e vorn (ji-ivande der fhcmalini-n Kri ii,-v..ii-ijv.plt.»tir 

Notre D.imp. Rrinif-.. I.rfi: the his.idc (hi'p.un in i-'iH willi iL. oitt'.taiidin>;. harmonicui<. ptnt.il'. i'» .1 m.i'.ii-rpifi.e 
wliiih took many years to reai. h fruition. Above Ixi-qtiiem from the jiimb ol the former i loister-door. 



Di. K.ilhedr.,lr von R.wms war die SalbunR.statte der Iran/bsisau-n KoniB.-; daher drr unverKlei.hliehe Rr.chlum an plast.sehem Schmuik 
Das mftllerc Wcstportal iiass- liyo) /eigl nidit nur autten iKild obon;. sondern audi innerhalb drr Kalhed.alc (Bild rrthtr Stile) 

Pin ri«iirluhes ProKratnm. Dir Sirllc de*. Tympantms nimnit rinr /vvrifr renslcrrosr rin (sielie auA UmsthlaRbild). 
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As the French kinf;s were crowned at Reimv Cathedral, an iinrimparable wealth and variety of sculptural deioralion 
IS to be found there. The central door of the West I’ortal (i2sy-i2oo) is richly carved with ti)',iMes both inside (puture above) 

and out (left page). Thi* tympanum is in this t.ise a glass window (if frontispiece) 








































D.is Sknlnlurinpt)r|.i; dn f!JM-cusisihrii Knthrdr.ili? dinU lohrh.jlU-i Uaibii-tunK dps (K«htp SpitP- (Jpwandr vom Wi-stporlal 
in Kt'iiif. niif Hpim*-uttuiiin.‘.v;ruppp. — In DpiiKthl.iml findirn siph Skiilpliiii-n /iiii.iilist im Inornraum. Obpn iind Maria, IJmnhi't^^. 

Thf •.uilptiirpd porlals id Fri-mh latlirdral, servid lo ifi>,truLt ihi- faithlul. KighI; jamb irom tlir Wt».t Tortal in Reims illustrating llit- Visilalion. 
In (iprmanv larving is lo bi* found at first only in the iniprior Above: Elizabeth and Mary, Hnrnhcr.'?- 
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Rcifrii.. Dlitk .in*, dem Chor Rppen die 1285 vollendete Fcnsterrose und die n.uh dem Vorbild von Chartres ..klassi ;*" dreigeschossiRc Sdiiffswand. 
K< «/»/>. View taken from the choir or the rose-window, completed t. 12HS. and the "classic ” three-ticred bay-formation modelled on that of Chartres. 
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Ki'uhtum urul Crtitlr dcr Pl.p.lik von firniif. I.r-soii sith .in 

nur >*.rirvlii-;thtT l)i]dh.iiiprri vcrf'lrichcn. Kopf ilcs lospf (inn iruo) 

Thf vvc.illh ,ind dinirnsion-. o( thi- (.irviiijv; in Rrinifi ni.iy onlv 
be tomp-ircd with that of (.reek sailpturr. Ho.id of Jost-ph (i. inWM 


l.in h.ilhr.s lahrhundrrt vor dcm loscf vnn Roims ontstand dir .iskcli'.vho 
liihannps d. T vom mittliTfn VVosfpnilal in ( luntirfi (i7oo J2 Jo). 

Ihf fiijiirr of John the Haptisl of the West I’orl.il in C/jiirf/v.-- 

( 1300 -- I.’1.0), carved h.ilf a UMitiiry before iho head of Joseph al lii’iins 







Dcm [.inslroni niiti'ndi’n I ictitcs offcn! Hit isj;- bt'Konni'iic, m hiihi- (. rinr 
von / (’ .MiMiy isJ oiiU‘ dvj vdvlstrn Sitiopfuny;«:n K^disiluT Bauktinst. 

J hf’ inM It. hiKh (hoii o| /.c flooilcd m IikHI, Mopiin in 1217, it I*, ont* 

ol thf iri'.itions of Colliii iirchitccUiri-. 


1.1 Minis Da- AuL-ii-nsciti- liii-st-r. Chorc-s /fi);t. wt-lchi-; l^.•kU^Ilist^n.• (.oriisl 
nolwoniliK ist, urn •ioldio nuliir*.ti- Diirdilithlum; do-: K,iumi-s /u prmof.Jidu-n 

Ic Mi^ms. I hi*, vifw (i| Ihi* i-\lcnnr “ihtnv;. ivlut structiiriil in);ciiuitv 
i*. required to iillow such penotration of |i);ht into the- ihoit 
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I lien kl.i-'-'i'-ilii'n 
h.in/i»'.i--«lwti K.iIIh-iImUti 

tlw.' vmi Ainii ii-: Jiinli 
IKi^wi/ cics Aiifb.iii*. iiiui 
ivainn- Irlu-ir-flilli* ihrci 

Aiiiii'hl- ‘^t.irul*; imt arimnj.; the 
rii.‘iuli i.ithitlr.il'. l*^ 
llir i-liy,,iiu(‘ III il'. -.1 1 III liiri' 
aiul llu- u.iiinlli of lh»' 

West I mill. 


.1.1'hl.ink.i' Milli'lsdiif f 
(i/jii—iJV') ik'i K.illic'dralc 
viiti Aniii-ir: mil di'r 'il.iiki’n 
B<'llllIun^ ilirrr Vntik.ili'ii. 

Ihi- sliindor navr li.-'oo- i.-^o) 
of A mien;' C’alhi.'dial ivith ils 
'•tionj; (.'nipha-^is on Ihe 
vrrliial 
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I)pr kiiluor Dtim (hrj* 124}*, Vdlirnrii’t ini 10 fii.i 
ir,| dll’ VrnvflridliiMj; ftjn/osisihrr 
ridUKi'(J>mki’ii in dfuisihon Ausdiiukswillpn. 

I.inks: r»i’r trniinphicri’ndcn Aidw.lrUbi-woKunv, .Ifi 
Tiirnn? urdiicn sii-h dii- I\>rt.ili’ untpr. 

Kcchts: Uas s(iiliicht.iiii>;i’ Innrrr. konscqurntr 
Wi*itrri»ntwickliiiij; dfs Innrnr.iurns von Ainictt’* 

Cidiixni’ C',i(Ill-dial (bcKun cumplrtcd iijtb it ) 

is a Cicrman i-xprt’s-iion of I ri'nih 
3rchili’i'tural llii’oiics. I.i-fl- ihi’ portals subordinatr 
thi-msplves to Ihi* triumphant upward sutki' of Ihr 
towers, Ki};ht: the p^orgi’-likp interior is a 
lonsisti-nt fiirthei di-vciopmont of that of Amiens 


SchniI'Ji Cisfifti O'" 
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Mjii hill rii'ilii ill’ll 

Aposli'lii vi'i>;luht’n. ivrklu* dii’ 
Kirilu- tr.i^p’n. -■ l>ir r; m Imlirii 
rJiiMiit-l|iii'ili’i ill's ki'lih i Purus 

tiuthii luivr lu-i-n i luiipiUi'd 

til Ihr .ijMi'Uli". lu’iirinp. (In- 
{ huuli Mil' t<o fl pii'i ■ III 
t ij/ii.icui' ( .llhi’dfiil with lIu'M 
I liisli-rnl slijlt^ 


W.ind^lii'diTiiri)', del K^itlu'dr;ili' von Ih'ini^’nifi - dps ):;e\v.j|tip/.lfn. Torso f^i'blirhpni’n I'liti’mi’limens ,;(ilis(lu>ii K.ilhi’di'iilbiius. 

lijy-foriu.ition ut l^i’iriii'iii>: ('.ilhi.'dial tlif miy,htiest of fjoiliii. iindi'iUkinKs. slill luivi'rb-ss. 
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(..Iu»r drs Poms /ii Koln Dit- n-nh 
durthbroihonr W.iiidtl<idic wild 
diinli dif Cl.isbildfciistiM /urn f iii- 
ltiil'>liir drr iibt'rirdischri) 

Cil.iiibt'nMvrU 

I he choir of Colo^tu- (".ithedr.il. 
Tluour;h the ni.inv sf. lined j'.l.ee- 
window, which divide up the w.ill 
we f'.el oii> lit'.l p.limpse of I he 
‘•piiilii.il ivoild. 

-■ . 

Arn tein‘;len oflenb.iit .*.iih die 
Tender!/. W.itidlliiclien diinh lensler 
/u ersel/en. in der b.iinie C h.ipi-llr 
/II I’ntf. (inn 

I he bte. Ch.ipelie in I'lniy. (e. i^'io) 
reie.ils nio*.l tJeiirlv the leiidem > to 
eliinin.ile the whole wall bv 
r< II b-d 1 1 11 1 111 }• w i nil- )\v. 
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Cnli'.ilii- C.l.ism.ili’rri ninirnl /imvilrn 
tlir IMastik /mn VdiImIJ. 

Das iilli'n- M.«iu-nti*nsJei. riisaholhkiidic 
/II Miulif/fV- 

C.olliK sl.iini'il was oIIimi inspimi 

bv ronli'nipuiarv si'iilpliirc. 1 hf i'.iiiilt 
5il. Maiv Wincii’vv in tin* l.lisalicllikiii hi- 
M«/f /u/fi;. 


Mfist abor i-.l das j'olisthi’ Glasbild i-inf 
li'ppidihaftr V(Mi S/iMU'licii. 

D.v. li.-iisltT mil di-r Jup.enilj;t*sthithti> 
C hrisli iin Miinsici /n SfraN^iny. 

A sorif. I'l sicnrs ate usually dvputrd. 
mil iiiiliki’ lapi-sliy. un tin- ■.{.lined p,l.iss 
Window illii'.tratinp, the youth of fhiisi, 
(. atliedr.?]. 















Dvr Mi.nf .sf. Mifhn .lul t-mi-iii Li.iiiiHflsvn vtn dvi nornujnnisthi-n 
Kiisliv fine Burv, l.nlti-s ini Ucuh dor C.o/iiion (lo. In*, n fli ) 

M(»rt/ S/. Muhrl on .1 j'.r.inilo rook olf llii> ,o.vd of Nornundy. 

•1 ‘•iM sWfpl iiiiinaslriv Ijoth-i'stli cL'nlurivs). 


Doi di-. M.ojf .'.f Mi.ii,/. y.rs,hrn mn dcm /um liMl.ind 

fiiluMulon [\imTii ■m-. 
Iho roik of AI.vj/ .s; .M.,;.•,•/ I.ikni )u,ni tlir ..misow.u lo.uJinK 

fo llio m.iinlLind. 








M*i«i i»/. Miilit'I. Her 122K vcriiritlorli', 
hiuhst di>l(.(ir.itivi> Kri-u/Kan); dcs Klostrrs. 

Miirtt Sf. Michi-I. THl* hi^hlv driOT.itivr 
*liiiskTs of Ihf monastiMV. altfivd in 1228. 


Oi'tik Kfst.ilh-t fIhrhiKPr und di'kor.itivcr als dii> fr.in/ii‘.isihc 
I n);(-iM.hi>i (12S6--I120) drr K.iihi'dtalp von HulliIh, ein Iriilioi CJian/punkt dt‘‘. „I)pi mated Style" 

Fngli*.!! tinlhii is more "solid" and decorative than I renrii. Aiiftcl Choir (i25b-i-$20) oi l inrnhi Cathedul. 

a splendid early example of the Onorated Style 































liiir ''Itilr.ihc Niit\vctKli);ki.'it wird hoimuti>; /iir Sihaii v'csti'llt: 
lniifnvi*r‘;ln;l>iinv,i‘n umUm drm Vii'riin);'.lurMi 
dor K.ilhi'dralr von *^iili:.!inru. 

Iiu' n«>t'd lo lOiinU'r Ihi* iin\.iid tlinisl of tin* flyin}* found 

fvpif.'iion in thi- .uro*.*. lln- t.islt'rn Iran-.o^l ol 

( .ilht'di'.il. 


Mnchallai. o-.llitho Vilmuiik uiid Choi (izbg) dvr V\’v‘ilminsU‘r Ahbi’v 
in intuinn, Sihaiipliit/ dn hisloristhrn Zrrrmonivn 
im vnulifiihon Koni>;ifiiho. 

Mip.h all.ir. (.•<i>.torn (.ros>•in^ and thoir (1260) 
Ilf Wrstminsicr Abbey in l.ntiiion, 
Moni- of many historic (rrenionivs. 


























VVrsrnh^ifl rnf'li'.ch ■ du- in iliti'ni 
>1.ilipllril I,';-o-■!;!«.<» tMli.iiitr 
Kiitlirilrali- vmi i'ulisUuty. 

Di’r ILiuptlurm (In*)', 

iibi'i' di'l Virmii); iiul. dn* I 
1st mit ni*brnrin.int.irr)'i'ri'ilitrn 
Bildwrrki'ii iibri 

f't/hr’hutfi C'.iihi'drjl 

buill IJJO-f 2 o<* ■■ is tvpi«<illv l iij»lish. 

Thf irntral tinvrr (bPRiin 

rises betiveon liii’ rmrth dud siuilh 

Irjnsfpfs. the tiiv-idi* i*. dcnUiiird 

with ttuvs ol ‘l.iliii-s 
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Dfi Nidjru!>-Di>in. I fi,)nt finni ui Noiwr};t;n. ist (iii* Kirdu* ttkiindmiivirns. Unn '.ind diis Si'hiff iind dif Wi'‘.tfiisstidi' 

fim Bild). du? starkr /:u rn^’,lisi+irn H.iiilpn .ml 


Nid.iin*. C.dlifdrjl at Trcimlliirm inNonvayis thr larf'.j'sl ..hiiuli in Siaiidinavu. Ilir n.m- 48) and ihr West I n.nl (in photiiRiaph) 

arr Ciuthii.', Iho ••hovvinj; stri'np I np,l'‘'di influ«'nu"^. 
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r.iiU’s dfi siiuiri'dL'n Bildfi onKliralu'i riiilip.otik, th-s ..r.irly l.nKli'-.h", l)ii lri Jir .nii At\HL'i j'.i'li-ni'ni' K.ithcdi.ilc von IVi//;.. 

l^if .ils Si'hnui(k\v>uui ^cdtiditr Wrstfassjdi* (IJ120- lurili'l in I ikutcii drn licdfiitL'iidrilrn ZvKIum i'n>>]is(hcr Piastik aus. 
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IVi'fh. Cathedral, ••el in a }»,reen CIom- prr'-enl', niu' nt the mo*.! heautiful piitiire*; of l arly (iolhii . 
I he ■I'.n '.lalue'i on the oinanienl.il wall of the West I ronl (i2;o-ig) lorm the mo-,1 iniporlant iVile of -.uilplnred limires m l..n);land. 
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Wf'tf JS'.ildi' 

(lun izHo bi’v. I di'r 
K.jIhrtlr.iU- vnn l.iihfirhi 
m tnul.inil •.Icht dunh 
till’ 

Uiiluiti); vnn 1 i>;uirii 
iind die K(Tin{;c 
IJi'lonunt' diT I'orl.ili' 
im <.;€‘|f.cn<.al/ 

/iir t'i-an7or,is('hrn 

Katlirdial.inhiti-klut. 

Th«' WrsI I idtit 

tuHo i»( Urlifirltt 

Cathedral in Kn);1.ind 
with it‘i iL-Hul.ir 

df .iiul llie 

‘.L.inl finph.i‘.i<. un the 
porliil*. pifsrnts a •ili.iip 
mntrasi to I remh 
lalhcdr.il .inhitcrtiirr. 
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Dir* K.ilhi‘dr«il<* von Hn':tul (Anf 14 - fh ) vrrkoipvfI in l'.nr,l.inil dit* ..WViidunp, /um 1 in>icih<r.uim' ili-. Halli'nKiuhfntvpn*. 

In k.on-<cqucnt<M rotliuliiun); diM liaii)'rdjnkt'M i:<t dtis (•('wollu' dcs hinhst t'lp.cnwilliK ^i‘sti.tlli'1. 

I'.iilhcdr.il (c.nlv i4th ivnitny) illustiJlo-.> the ch.inp.i.' Inwards .1 iiiiHiod ruotii ot thr aisled hail type, 
lor lfdinn.al reasons, nave and aisles heiiiy; of pqii.ii lieipht. a hi>;hlv individual tvpi* td vaiillinj; was used in Ihr soiilli Iransepl. 
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nil’ K.ilhrdr.ilr von I.ini Ohi in di*n 7 lodicn d^.■^ MilU'l*.ihif!•. Ucn I’rstni Vitsiii 

Priilliih Wild dll- biiidvtulf AiJij^nbr di i Silifilrlni-pi*. 

Al Liticolft C'Jlhodtiil .i first I’xpcTinii'nl in tnnir iK’iorjtivr \iiultiiip, w.v. m.idv in Ihr sovrn bjv'- of Ihv n.ivi- mnni itid hv 0 ridp.i- rib. 

This ‘.pi'ii.il Fnp.lis|i form of v.inll is .ib.o known .is thr krol-v.udl. 
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Wi’lUi. View taken fmm the nave (i iqj-i.'tioi nl the im«.*;inK, lnokitiK easlwaiU*. (lett). I »vu tV}’ 
aehieV'eil by the triti'riiim with its lonj* line nf areade'-, and the )*t 


































r»i.hwcrKrliiHiTtf Kiihm. durcti IJlpndhuj'on- di-r I\jpstp.ihist 

in dfi dtn Toniischi’n Obcrliirtcn nsj als FajI dipnlr 

HiMvy rubi”. rt'lirvi-d by oitiitmcnlal arihcs. ihc I’aiuic «t thr I’upcs in 
.‘li'iyiJ >M. hi)mi’ of the i*\i|pd ponlilfs iruni 


Jl.-'tCt 

..Iiischi* Akropolis" lUTinl man dif auf drm Idipn von CuJirl 
vmp»»rr.i>;i-ndc Riiiiu* drr im u, Ih. iin>;iTlp>»lrn K.ithcdralr. 

I hf I'^th OPiilurv iiillu'dral rums lowpring above the roi k of Cnshi'l 
have been termed the "Irish Acropolis". 
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I»«M pMihlvolk' S.i.ilbju (um ii»o) Jei I-.ind^^MlonHhlossi’s m .Miirijur.v 
.in drr l.ahn, einiM dor wrni>;i’n kiinstlctisch Kcsliiltcti'n wi'lllidion H.iuiPn 
di'i hohL'n Gulik. 

I In li.ill building; (i i,fSo) ol ihi.- I..indgr.)vi's' C .isiU' in A 1 .(;f>i{r,v un 
thi* l.ahn, onr of thr frw rodllv sriuljr buildings ol Iho Hip.h 

(.'•olhic pciiod 


Im h.l.»lb.ui di“. .M.if/'ii.'tii^ Sihlnssf.. 
Mit Dfbio k(inn nuin Hut von I'lnrnt .inoruimfnt.ilon Icli'.ili'.mii*-' <uuli 
dcr A'f'ltiii’hi'n n.iuj’fsinnuii)’ spmhi'n 

Iho h.iil (d .Vfiirliro.'.; t .istlc. 
Likr Doluo. \\v i..in ••pr.tk ol .1 1011111101001.11 ido.ili'.in" l■Vl;rl in 





Das rrivhc Isabflla-C.rabm.il, i-inr*. dor srhiinsU-n KotiMhrn (.iiabmalff ubrrhaupt. 
irn (.h(irumj;anK drr /istfivicnsiMklosterkirchf von .Mcolmi'u Porlufial. 

Ihf l.ivi'ihly car\rd l‘•abflla MimumrnI, one of thr finrsf (jothii tomlv. in i'xi:.tfnLr, 
from fbf t’islf!i.iaii Lonvrntual ihufth of Alcahu^n m PuilUKal. 





Am Sihiitjlu*il mid (.Irofir k.iiim iiluTlii.dfi;ii- d.i'. fliihi’iitisrhi’ Krli'ktnniim drs ii, 








l)pi Au‘.Kfslallun}', ilwfi K.ipitolhauscr wpndolfn dir j'joBcri Monchsordm brsondcrr boinialt /u. 

Obrtv. Miiiilhutnn. d.i‘i cr-lc Nft/m.'wblbf m Deutschland. Kc(lils: ['aimettenp.ewiilbf, Suliahury iiitn j28o) 

Thf Kical nuin.is'.K. order*, devoted special attention to the embellishtnenl of their chapter-houses. 

Above Miinlh/vnn, the e.irliest net-vaultinj*.ti.> be found in C.ermanv Ri|;ht palm-vaiillin}; at SaJiahioi/ ic. 1280). 
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I.isl fin [UM'rm,iK .in Kippfn iihcrzit'hl Jir Gfwolbc im .Kh<f(kip,fn KtipiU'lhdus vollcmlct) dfr Kiithofiraic von lAi'clIa. 

A profusion ol rib-vaulting; th.ira etc rises the oi'ta|;;oniil ihapto x-housp of l\'i'//s (lomplvtcd in niq). 








groftp Krmfpr u _i. 

im HochmPisf, 




l ine vl. t Kiidu-ii Skantlin.i\U-n-.. i-d du’ Kalhi-djali- vnn i (urn i.m.o| in Sihwi-dvn 

fm fl.illi’nkiiihi'nfvp, »vu- n in VVi'MIalcn iind im roilou au-.>«t'bildol unrdtv 

f ■f/Lipfff;; C.illn-dMl (t libol in ^nvi-dt-n is mu i»l llu- most important rhiiniitv. in Siamlin.ivi.i 
It IS of iho 'hall-ihiirth ' Ivpc. first p.'rlfM.U’d in Wi-siph.ilia and I’oitmi. 
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Dm* von rinem •■iij'listtu'n Khni^; j.'f.tiftctc Kjihfdrjit* «n I'tiitii-rv (iiro-qc'i 
i‘il mit ihrtrii /rUnlinlu+ipn Kiippol|;i*wdlbt*n pin rthlrr Ii>illpnb.iu. Mitlrlsrhiff Os|rr». 
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Poitii'fi- CiithpdMl (1170-00), rndovvpd by Hviiiy II of r.n}'.l.ind. 
i*. •! Konuini* ‘h.ill fhur* h” with its tenf-likp doino-vault. Navp iookinf* r.-i*.! 































triihfslc irinKii|);.ctK‘ Ciottosh.ii»‘. Oi-iil'-ilil.inds, /.uj;li'iih rr-,lo ^otisihf H.iltiMiliiidu'i 

Jit* I li'-.abiMhkirdu‘ in Xhti hi(r<: (I'll;)', jjts) IJIn'k vom Chor luuh VVi'slrti. 


I hr l piiu'lv CfOthu "h.ill-ihimh'' in (icrm.inv tin* Llisabpfhkintu' in Minhii>,<i <12^'; m-ijij } 

from ihr thtm ivrstiv.irds 
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I lisiibfthkirrhf in I>«t rriiiinphboKt'n ubi-i di'ni hiM.h}’,otisiln.n I.i'tlnt i sr-im i linuii-n lut.iulM -■ 

iibcr noih immri im iibrrri'idu'n Silimuik si'inos I..uibiviMkcs puinK<’nd. 

Thi! Illisabcthkinhi* in l iii- tiiumph.il .ini: nvi-r llu- Gothn rood-si ri*iMi. 

bpri'fl ol If', '.tatiii.'^ but ‘•till riiiilv dt'i ki-d in foli.i^i'. 






Off ci(;i'njrli};f Kundhau mini's lit-iliKvn Grabcs itn Miinstc-r /ii KotUftnm isl, in klrinrni MaKstab, 
die Verwirklidiunf; drr froisctnipfensihen Haiiph.int.isie eines iinbrl..itinten Meisirrs. 

1 ho str,inf;e (irc-iii<ir t:onf>triKtiun ot .1 Holy SopuUhrr in Con^hincv Cathedral is. on a small sialo, 
the rcalis.ilion of an unknown anhitoit's dreams 








Die LicblrtUifnkirdii* in Irtn, cm iin Inncni uiindrrvoil Ii'kIiIci Zrntriilbnu (1242 bcKonnen). 

Oif im llild rcfhts sithlKut-n Tiirmp j’chorcn ticm bcnnibborlm Dorn an. 

The Liebfraiienkinhr in Ttcvcf seqq.) which has a wonderfully li^hl and airy interior. 

The two tower*, visible to the light form part of the neighbuuiin); t.athedral. 
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l),-iil«hljnd I..-I •‘ 1 * ' 

J.., llalUnkiuh.- .I.-. IK. 

U.ult»'iv.UT iTinni-rt. 


, ..Ou.n I O.. ..ildlid- ... 

„.T, cncm d- U-ns.er, Jcrcn M.,K«.rl .n 


11 ...I •’ Komanrsq... I window. 
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I>ir liihti-"ilc .illfi 

n.ilU-nliiulK-n i‘'t die 
/(’Itiirtin leii'hic Kiuhf 
M.iri.i /III' lVii"'.c Jiim 

111 deii-M IMrili-r 

iihnc K.ipilrlle in dir 
L«r\vi>lbr uhrr};i;iirn. 

I hr hn^htrst of all (lOtiiiL 
"h.ill-(hiiiihi“-.'' is Ihr 
li.'nl-lik.r Maria /iir Wirsr 
(r. nso) in Sorsf, 
Westphalia, the piers 
lit tvhieh •ihool •-.lrai):hl up Id 
the vault without enpilals 
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mo tiomplo' ot ••itilptutfd lop j „i,h ^pjr«Iv-»lrowi. vine iMvcv. 

Bcloiv: HhobethliKhe in Mnrl-"'*. 













Dtf hcilsHf'.thuhllirhp /yklu;., den die rom.inisthe F.poihe auf W.indbildrrn im Itinein der ('.otteshauser darstvllle, 
rt-ird |et 7 t lum groKon Thema plastischer Portalkunst. Straphur^iT Miinslei: Tympamm des Millvlportr.Ics (um ij.Ho) 

The cyile «» figuies dt-pii^ting the Kedemption li> be found during the Romanesque period inside the chiin h 
IS now transferred to tiie portals. Strushaarx (.'alhedral tympanum of the eenlre portal (e. ijHo). 
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Die KLitihdu- F.podie cnidctfcl die Siiiiinhoit der iidisihen Well, .^n Stellr cine*. rij.*,iirenrelii-f‘. iiber/ieht Kankenwerk 
das Tympannn dvs Westpiirtais dot Miif/iurf'i'r IJisabrthkiiche. Audi in den TiirbesihlaK^'^ kehrl das cnan/enmotiv wiedor. 

The Cinlhii' period di!<L'OVor& the beauty of the earthly world. Instead of a figure-relief. foliage decorales the tympaiiiim 
of the West Portal of the Flisabelhkiri-hG at Mnthut^. The same motif recurs in Ihe ivrnught-ironwork on Ihe door. 
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LXis *^lr,iiihirnrr Miiii'<U'i Inv-ilzl iti dci ..Harfenhe-ijiannunp" dci univrcn Partien dcr Wcslfront (links^ mit dm viili-n Skulpturm (i27o--npo) 
dif virllciiiit pulischc r.is*idde. Obm; liirnl der W«|i mid Iiirithli' lunpfraufii vom siidlidurn W‘i*‘.iportiil. 
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S/riisfidiirx' ivith thr sn-Lallcd "harp-stringing" on the loivei part<i of the rkhiv <.drvod Wc<.t liont (lell) has perhap*^ 
the finest Cothii facade of any rathrdral. Above: The Prinee of Darkness and foolish Virgins Imm the- Wesi Portal 
































Bis /iim kospnhMisloi ist dir VVistf.viSddc dcs Strafihur^rr Pomes nach dcm rin/if.arliKfn Lnlwurt Mci ter Frwins von Strinbach Be&chaKen wordrn. 
Thr Wrsl Fa<adr nf Sfraf^hnurji Cathedral, imludinp the Kfeat rosr-window. was built aiiordin»j to Ihr unique plan of Master lirwin of Steinbach. 
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btruHburx. I mp virluospnhafl kiihlc Kunsl iible dci Mcisici, dcr dir ProphetpnliKurpn voni Cfwandp de-- mitllcron Wpstporl.iK ‘.itmf. 

Sttashom^. Thp who (.iPdtvd thi* fii>urcs of thr Prophpts on thi- jamb of the cpntrp Wo-.t Torfal wa*. a vitliu*so 


r.Mir lU'f I iiiin‘.i.hM|ifijn}'fn v.oIimIut Kiin-.l 

i>.t iin^ivcifclhaft J,i‘< 'ali-iniiliy'.i.iii 

dr*. Miinslriliiirni". Iiuii I'f.oi 

Dnr of Ihr mo*if brautifiil towns ol (.'jothiL art 
i?. undoubtedly the stom-lihguv spire 
of rri-ilmry Minsfei (t. uso). 


In /cihlreithvn hauetappm ist im L..iulc 
eon vifi f.ihrhimdrrten na<h werhselnden I'liinen 
das SfraGbur^i'r Munster ernporKcwaihsen 

Cathedral was vonstrueted by sta};es 
in the tnurse nt loin • rnliiTies 
aiionlinp. to i.hatiKiriK plans 
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Dh’ noth .iiis tn.i^isdicm stiimmendcn Djmonrn 

sind in ..aufKckljrUTpr", ^otisi-hcr /pit 

/II Kroti^ikcn Wa'isi-rspi-ipm Rpwordfn. rrrihiir}ifr Munster. 

The demons, (iriy;in.illY Ihoiipht to have map.k piopertie?.. 
tipianie in the "enlifjlitened" Cothii it);c >'roti'sqiie gjtj'uvle 
F'rihurg Minster. 


Die lehrh.dte kolle der K<disLhen Bauplnslik 
spiuht aiis den rjy;iiren des Mnlicnliiislen und dei Volupt.is 
m der Irrihurgcr Miinmervnrhalle (urn 

1 he instiiKtive role ol CothiL sculpture 
c.in be seen hum the fi^'iires of the Prince of Hell and Voluptas 
in the porch of firihnig Minster (c. I'jio) 


ltd 













Kliissisrhfr fran70si‘;i:hpr I i(>iiri'nstil; 

Aiifpriitchcndc vnm VWstporl.il dn Kutlirdi.ilo von Hn/ir.v'i'j.. 
Classic French style.. 

tiKurf. rising tioin the dead. West I’ort.il of riniirtii -: Catliedral 
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Ixpre-.MV di'iilsi.h in dei l.lt-h.iidenhpi.ii.hv: Uiv Iot iiliteti Ini'iv:l lauetl 
\oni Nordwestpinl.il iIim / Hiiffc M.irienkmhf (urn nool 

■fho Foolish Vii^;ins liom the N'oilh West roitai (jf the M.irii’nkiri he 
in f r'liil (r. nno), tvpu.iilv C.;eMn.O' in jlvdiile .ind he.iiinp,. 









. h, I.C V.-.l....Ui.ne Miauiten IUu.i.»rop(ind™i. 

r.T;;rTr— 
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Dc'm fitilf han/-T.iMlu-i K.ithc-dialiMi tJii* von rtu-nm- tif Bonneiiil, fini in dri «r.in?ii-.i'.du'n Mit.uhntt t von Noln' IXjnif in I’an*;, 

RCSthaffoni’ Doinkyrka (1270 ini scfiwfdischi-n Liin>;)ijLn- t'.hur 

I'hi* Doinkyrka (1270-nis) in [//•-•■fi/ii. Sw»-di’n, ircati'd by Llu-nnc dr Konnruil, onr of Ihi: arthitnls ol Ntdrc Dami'. 

rnpirs ihr •.lyle of I rone h i'a 111 (‘dials Navi* lonkini^ liiivard‘> llic ilioii. 
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Mit di'iii Aiisg.iii); dci Zi-il dciilschor K.iim’t 

K«^‘U'iiint die ftan/dsischc Hiiukun*.! an llinflufi. Das Siidporlal 
tier kitterstiflskiidie in l\'iniftfcti, ein „opiis ^rant•i^'cn^llll'■ 

rile decline o| ihc Cjcrtnan Emperors saw the increase 
oF French arrhilectuial inllueiue >. I he South Portal (i2t>ij-i2;'Qi 
‘•1 the Rilterstiftskirchp in IVimpfeu 
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Ohefe I’.irtie des Si'ilenM.hille‘. 
der /isler/ienseikirche von llithiii in Mes.sen. 
die in del Naihlol^e der Marluii)>ei Elisabelhkiivhe rntstand. 

Upper part oi the aisle 
in the Cistercian ^.hutch oF Ihiitui in Hesse, 
inspired hy the Htsalielhkirthiv Maihor^ 




























Vi.llcr Krall dts Aui-driuk-,. dii- formenicuhe und /uglckli {.HcnRc Wpslfassadr lU-s Klu*.h*r‘. Chorin in dt-r Mark BrandenbiUR (^4), 
cirif*; diT crliiuthtfstrn Bcispiidt' Rotisrher Battsli-in.irfliiU-ktiii. 

I III- VVrht hii^iide oi l.honn Mon.i-UT^’ in Biandenburp, (1314), fpnefuk r\pro*.sivp. sc-vori- ypJ shapi-lv in design, 
i*; nni; nf Ihc must illuslriiuis cxampIrN ol Brick Gothic. 
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Den iilU-n B.iuv.i'UanWn drr von cini-ni UniK^mK uni/o^oiu-n Ap-.is, tii-ilkh mil dc«i MilU-ln ilii BiKk-.ttin.inlultklui, 

niminl div Katiicdralr von (hr>; iim 12 is) m I>.in(-rn>irk ju). 

Thv old ihpory of .in .ipse surroundt'd hv .in .iinbul.itoiv i>. kiirrivd out in briikwork 
.11 th(' I'.ithi-dral of Kitr^kihli' (i. liis si-qq ) in Dvnm.iik. 






































Mitif di'** 14. Ih. hat suh dirCiulik biTfits bis tic^ hini'in narh l’oli*n .iii'-.cobreitol 

In di'f urn iTbo von Mfisler I’i-Ut KL-sihaffcnrn Maricnkinhc in Ktakaii: dcr ChcTi mil dcm I riiiinplikivu/ .iiis di-r Wrrkstatf dfs V«*i» Sitifi 
By the nud-Hth n»ntnrv, Ciolhic had already spread as far afield as Poland. 

The ('hiiri.h of Si Marv in Cntcttu'. t reated bv Master Peter in ni»o, with the triumphal t ross trom Vei! Stoss' workshop 
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IniUTv ilrr 
/.lilM'iAi'i Mariirnkiidu', 
Ju' /um proRrn VorbilH 
ini OMsi-cbiTi-ith 
KCivutilL'n isl. 
Rliik KfRi’n <b'n 
/wisihi'ii us I iiiul i.’Oi 
prb.iiitrn Chor. 

Thr intiMior of thp 
Maricnkiri'lii', Liihi’tk, 
an inspiration to 
nnltiL arL-hitccts. 
View of the phoir 
< onsinu'Ictf bolwofn 
usi iind 
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Dif Kathedi'.ilc von York (Endr n. bis. 15. Jh.) 

*.1 in ihriM WcilKinfiKki'it iind diT Bctoniinj; drs Vicnin^slurmrs 
Hnc ifinraktorisli&ih t'npjischc Anla};r. 

V'frk MinshT I'jlh - JSlli u-ntury), 
h lypirally English in its sprawling plan and emphasis 
>n the irnlra) tower and crossing. 

2 .\ 


Die krrUi-fiitnngr Uasilik.) des fiteph.itisdornfs 
in Halhrn-.liitlt (n. bi‘. is. Jh.) brispielhad fiir die C;e',amtanlaj;e 
einet golisihen Kathedi.ile in DrulMhIand 

The cruciform basilica of I lie Stephansdom 
in llalhcti^tadf (i^lh - isth tontury) - typical of the general plan 
ot a Cierm.m Gothic uithedral. 










A dOLidrdly Ciothii' Ihi- U»\vii td Lrfiirt 

ivith lln- iihurchi's of SI. M.iiion .ind SI. Srvcri 


llhn Thr n;fli lonliiTv ‘ij-m 

uitli an uid plan, i‘. slill in l■.(.vplll}; ivii 






































l-'h.)s OV.V.I) t.iiiiA.'ii ]v ji, . (.uid‘i j.i ijiOTi 40 iJiviq .iijj ui .14,1-] 

Ki':iu|' Aviriii '.II p.i|'.)||.ii ijf pui'i^ui iitnii -..i'ii.iii;)iii ui-iuni;\; 

'M.? ii.ii]) ijiiiSni II.: n’np\<ii| ■; ii.iiii ] ( i|| m iio/]iiisuiiiij 4 iio.\ p|U]|pi']^ mi iiiiii.in) i; | 

r.U'i.MJi up IMI|>.II>| UOpij.V Hi ipi-: j'.tl.l.' ^|MJ|Uj I iv)ipsl|‘.ill.l 













































Dif sihlidili-, tiiini]osi' 

/i-.ii r/irnsri'kiiclu' 

/u AUeither 

nil Khi'inl.ind (bi*};. i/ss) 
D.is sditiiiiikL'ndi.' 
iii".ipi.' W<’stfi*nstfr 
till** '.iiiili'iiM' /cil 

m;ub 

I hi- pl.iin, rcnvrrirss 
Cistt-riiiiii iliiin h 
i'l Allenbrrp in tiu* 
Khim-lntul (i.'ss 
'I 111’ hiiRi', d«-i or.ifivr 
IVi'sl I ri»nl ij.ilt’s from a 
Kilrr pciiod (posl 1170). 

[)io koii<.i‘(|iiL'iili* Aiilldsiiii}; 
dor VVandflrirhon in lonnlfr: 
dor .Ini/iivior Miinslorchor 
(boR. nss). 

riio (iinsi>>toiil Mioi^iri^: 
of wall inlo ivindow: 
Iho LJlIu'dial ihoir 
(o. n-;r, M*qq.) 
in Aix-la-Chtiprlle. 
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> -. th 








Dim m.kIi i-oo t iiv.rt/i’ndr W.iiKirl drr Hau}>i'sipnun>> ‘.pricht .lus di'r Sthiniukfiilic di-. M.iisivrik<i 
‘>1. lorrn/. 

Hu- riih orn.imcntdj fia<ffy uf St. I oivn/, .\ntrnihcf.ft. iw inditalivf of ihc thanRr 
in arLhitoi turnl •;|ylc mlrodiiiL'd after noo 
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HrvMit’-f •'(hljihl j’i'h.ilN'M Mtid dir v.’(di‘.ihi‘n Kiri-lirn drr licllrioidrti. 

Zuitidl in Ii.ili<-n vvird iJir C'hdrdktt'r ,ilv I’lrdi^tkirihr drulliih S.in I^Mnirsin, /I;*-/:./ (^'.rRr- i-'.'I*) 

I iirrr is <i sliidird siniplioty .ihoul Jbr CfOthu « hiirt.luv. nf thr Mf-ndii.iiits. 

'Ihrir ■.pni.il thar.n trr - lh.it td a prrarhitif; h.il! - i*. p.irtit ul.itly .ipp.irriU iii S.in I A^air.i 


(r.'itndrd i.'jrt), 
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Drr Kaiimi'inilriuk dci itftlirni.silii'n Kiichi'n wird moif-l. vun rifuT Vioiun^skuppfl bf'iUmml. 

.‘I'ii’Mii, Dum. Bliik .lu*- dpm Sfili*nsthifl (volli'inlpt i.ut'4)- 
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Thi* impression of span* in Ittilian ihiiiilics is mostly delermined by llu' «f*titi*il iiipolii. 

Sii'rn; Ciilhrdrtil V’iciv ficnti the aisle (completed in 













I iiir ilirr uroBlrn iintiM dni ivi-ni>;i'n itfilit'nisihcn KifLluMi von Koli^vhom t'lcist 

Si. IVtronki in /io/oynn iiioo—14'fo). 

l.)ru* ol thr KriMicsl of llu- tow Italuin rhuKhos which an* vlcdiiy Guthu in spirit 
San Pi'lronio in Boli'ythi 11100-1430) 
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A I hiiraclrrislic work of ItJiidn sLulpturr from the transition petiod brtwci-n C.othir and K’pn.iissan 
Aiidrea OrLa^l1J's Tabrrnjilt- tnjw in llir ihapet of thj* (>iiilds. Oi San Mithi li- Florcn 






































































On: Frjn/isk<inei und Dominikan«‘r haben in ilalion don Kirchenstii dor Saalkirche {io^chafion. Santa Crotc (Ko^r. I2g4) in Flotenz. 

Tin* Framisi an*: and Dominirans dovolopod in Italy fho i.huKh <.tvlr of Iho plain hall Santa Crotc in Fliirrtti i (founded 1294). 140 






r.inpr Dacksleinfestunf, girichl die Kathcdrjlc von Alhi cin Ileispicl katal.inisi-hpt ttauwpi^o in Siidfrankroiih. 

Alhi Cathedral (1^782— J36S), an example of the Catalan arcliilectuial iilyle which spread to S. Iramr, looks like .1 brick fortress. 
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T.iimi' II. hilt dll' nituk- Biiij; BrIIvcr hci I'nlniu ,ir AhWji'M *1 itn n. |h 
•irjlt’KPii l,i;t‘.en, diTin sihiinsipr IVil lii-i Iniu'iihol niit Jri (i.ili'rir ist 

Iitnnp II inMif;.ilfil tiv buildiii}*. of Iho olindriul ritln 1. 1 . .Jhllr of UpIIvit 
iK’.ii'iVlij/oM'.;. ill!' piirl i.s tlio innn (.(•iiilviiid ivillt KJllt-TV. 


( iJS'r'/ ,{■:! M.)'»,*■ m Apiilir-n iiini 
d.T. l.i)',d‘.i.l»l('h di". I tii'druh li. 

I'erhiiulrl dio MiKhfip.ki'it dor I’om.inik mit >'.oti‘;ihi-n li.iiij’i-d.uih.'n 

I hr iri'iiii'tidoiOi lot(i' dI l\oni.inr‘'ipj\- .ind Ihr huildinp (hniiif. nl (iidlik 
ill!' tOlolMIll'J itl i/i / 1)1 AfUlllJ K. l-.plj, 

llir liiiiitiii^--<i'iit (i| tiu Mohcio>l.uiU'ii ti'i Iri’di-ink II 




Dils Stailtschlni^ C.>t.ifi‘nstein in (irni (jb iiBo), stol?^ Frinru-iun); iin das Killriliim drr gotisrbcn Fpodiv. 
Gravrnsieon Castle in Chrnt (i'. 1180), a proud reminder of ihivalrN' diirin}; the Ciuthu period. 
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Dif Anlage gotisihcr Buigon en|(*priihl mrisl wi’nigfi kiinsllcristhoii .»l'. priikiischen lU'duflnhM’n 
Unific difspr Baulcn bcrindruckpn jcdtuli nkiit nui duith ihrp l.agi* und bltukartigi'n MiUU'tn Cnri/njy (.ni’llr in Walls. 

Gothic castles wen* in most cases planned in aaordamv with prailical ralhei than with artistn nerds. 
In some cases, however, they arc impressive not only on ataninl ot their commanding situation and massive walls, (.'(onrrtv (nfitlr in Wales. 
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Si-hlolU iind Dorn von Mtnit'nwrrtii'} in di-r VVi'iih-^cInialrriin^ irvji.' 
nrbon diT M.iii»'nbiJij- i!ii- l't'k.innlr*,fi- .ilU r VV( hr.nil.i);i ii dc*- l.>i'iit‘-il\i‘n Otdcris 
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Ihe i.v.lK* .ind v.illu'dr.il ol MiTni'ijirniii i ip. llw' pl.nn ol tin* 

.ifliM Ihf Miirii'nbnr>; loo bcst-kiuMvn of .ill forliv.si *. <nvm-d I’v flir 1 01111)011 Kni};lu.') 







AvroJilmi Ll:l 


Stnkt'nni/ in Shropshire. KiiKhind 

fin um 1291 bcfrstictvr Adelssitz . . . 

Stoki’saii Citsfle in Shropshire, England 
fortified in 12QI . . . 


ind cine deutsdic Wohnburn, die irolz ihrer lanpon Baup.oschiihte ihren wphrhaft-j*eschlossenen 
Charakter aiis Rutischer Zeit bewahrt hal. Br<r^ E/f:. in cinem Seitental dcr unleren Mosel. 

. . and a German lastle which has preserved its defensive "Gothic" character 
although centuries elapsed before its completion. Utz Castle in a valley adjoining the I.ower Moselle. 
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/fii-ln-n ill’s Biiipi’ibi’ivuKl*-.i’in-. ili-i /iii 1 iihriin;: iit’konimoni’r. Stiiilli’ -- ilic I iirnu* drr j; 

I ink Pi.’ ..H.iil. r," in i; . H.'.IM.' n pi 

P.i’> nil i;. lii- n.ii'h it.ilii’nisilu’r Ait niini); i-iiMuU- N.iiii.ni’. 

Dll’ ti.Mvi’i’- i>l ih(- liiithii tiMvniijIls diul ^iiildhiil]’> tin- tin in«.iii..ihi>n ut lln’ .iwiil 

I.i’tl- till’ ’ll.illtis" in ItniMi-■ li.ifr iith 

151 AlniVi'-. till’ ti'wnhall I’l •lii’ I'.il.i//i> tli’i I'linri iii \ i'llfuu. Innll in tin- linx-ltki.- itiili. 







IV /h. ^<*h6rt diL- plrgante Btukslpinfassadc* dps Rathdusps /u Hitnnnvrt an. 
ripbcn dpm dii* Mnrktkinhp (Mittp 14 fh.) sirhlbar wird. 


rhv el<‘f..inl JHth rmturv bruk fd^iido iif Hatioi>rr Townh.ill nrxl to thr Mtirktkirchr fmLd-i4th ipntiiry). 
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In di*i Spatitotik tindi't b.iukiin<.tli-tiMlu- AiisdriKksspr.uhi- l inj'.mj; in dif VVi'lii.irihitcktiir 
links; D.v. l 7 n(>liri|V'> Toi m S/cfii/nf (narh i.|ooV Obcn; Dm Hoilinii-i-.li.-(|Mljst dt-r .M.im/i/ini.v* (iim 1400). 

Beauty and arti'-ilry were introduied inl<i town deleriLc- during; Ihi- late (inthu peiiod. 
I.efl: the tJnttlint;ei Tin in titcrulul, C.rrmany (post 14001. Above, the Hif.h Ma-.tfr's I’alan- at A'liYMCfi/»;/»,sj on the Nny.al (t I40P|. 
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ik, Nord.n-. lial manthi- Z.iko m.l do I,«Iko..u.v.mu.- dw Sudu,v ^om-.n ( J,nr do 
Northern hole (iolhu .w.d .....them Kenj.ssun.r .tvh- h.ve some toiture. ,n vonunon. Cho.r ot the Mar.enkii 


mtn jinoi /ii 

It iMro) in I'rru. 1,111. 


























IVif si.jik im i.|. ]h. Jif VV.mdflaihc «nd luhi^cs (jlpklimaK 

VNiidiM brtiin! \voril»'n./f ij;t rin lllifk iiuf dir I jssjili' drr Hc'ilif.'kmi/kiri.fir in ytchu'iihii-Lii (rniihitl. 
Tht> fj«;.idi- the lloilij;kri'ii/kirt+ir in SJiU'nhisuh (inninil, 

an i-xamplr of ihe •.lic'.s laid bv Ibr nth (rntijiy on symmi'liy and ivall-Lcmslrurliun. 
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Ainh in tin 


(Ills J47-» von St loifMiT in .Vnrn/'c?-.; Morkm.ilr 


I D.-.-position d... AuNfn)’.rvt.nndf. iM^t dt-i .p.itKnh.thf C hor 


I rates tif 


•■f »vtihl.il»);i-iv<ipt.nfn I l.uhfnj'.ln'diTunj; 


il ni'tt .lllitutir Id w.iII ri.ipDrli,.n'. .lie Id lie seen in Ihi cle.ien 
of me Inle U.lhi. ihoir .,1 Si. l.D,..,,/ , ,v,„e„,/,,.,j li^s-.^,,, 
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I hr widr ’'lull-i hi'ii' 


















Iiiitncr ivifhi’r wcrdrn die DL'Lkfnk.onslruk.ti('m‘ii, 

M'lbst in di*M urspriinj’lic'h schlidili'ii /i‘.lfr/irn‘iprklr»slcrn. 

I).is CirwolW (uin jsihO in dcr Kl(>strrkin.h«- I’/i/i fFridr i.- lii ). 

T vi-n thi? criliiiKs o( Ihc ori);indlly plain ( i'.tcri ian monasiriii's 
Krt’w nmrr and more lavish in drroration. 

Tlu' vauh (i-. i'>oo) of tlu* uinventual vhiirfh al ManHnoint (lair i7lii i I. 


Di'r Clioi tier HeiIi>;kri-ii/kiKl’ie in .‘'./::ra/ns.// (.nmn.l lini’ 

iiltt-nhait das neue, sp.lt^;oti^t^u■ Kjiiinj;i'fiilil des I l.illenbau'* 
Bluk iti die Nei/neivi*|he 

Ihe thoii ot the Ht'i|ij;kreu/kiri.he in Si'/i.’e.i/ii.if/f (.ni/ind (t. 
reveals the new I.ate Golliir feeJini; of spate found in the ' hall-i hurih". 

View of the nel-vaiiltin); 


1(13 







s^-nkn-Jilrr M..,lMvt..ksl.iK- wird .n LnRl.md J'lTpt-ndiuil.u stvir" >..rn.>„nt. 

Obrn Hli.k m*. uclluh.. UuiMh.in.. v.m L uni-rh;,,:,. K.xlil-, rsll.,d..- J.., ^tnu.-.w.h r M-iiU-nkiuhr in.irl, MP.r). 

The prrd..rT.irwuur of ^rHical hn.-. ...I tM.cry .onsfiiuu-. thr lVr,n.ndaul.ir 

ALu-vc-: vu-vv Hu- VVestrm I ransrpf of l ,ul.rh,ny. R„.h,. Wrst f of the Mnhonkirchr <poM in ^'raUun.l. C.rrmanv 

































(.Il'Kh M.thnm.il<’n 
r.!j’,i’n lUf 'riiiiiir 
Si.iillf 

in Nordt'iiropii <iut. 
I ink'.- I>«T 'I linn 
ill'! jso-: rTrKlili'lfii 

M.Hionkiiihi' in Piim:;.,’. 
Ki'ihr'.: |)fi Till in vnn 
*'t. Komluuit inAfi'i/ii'/rM i~41 )■ 

I 111' fniviTs (il Inwns lyiii}.' 

•iKni}:, oi tii'iw tiic 
N. Tnropp.m m.isllinp 
h.ivp similjr ilitir.utriislii'< 
l .i'tt. ihf lovvi'r of I hi* 
M.iii<'nkiif.iu‘, 

Iniill tifiivcon 114-? and isoz. 

Kip,hl- ihc tower nl 
“'I. Rom bout, Malinfn (11141). 
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li.'iin 














































l)i»‘ von Ti/(•'I mmmi.v;/' i» (i.’Cir- i 72 -’| 

Ch.ir.iktt'ristisih fiir Ln>;Uind dit- Rriliun^ j;l(:uhor Arihilrklun-lomonlc — 
.iImt .luili dir ri>',rnvvilli)-,i' I d tiin>>, dir milllnr 
dcr hohrn T'ortjldfhiunKen jni svhm.ilslcn /ii KtsLiUrn. 

r('h'rlu}i,iiiylj C.ithcdriil in Tn^Iiind fizoi 1:22) 

I hi' Wi'st Fronl vvilh its three immense portjis 
pliucd side bv side, the n.iitovvesl in the eentrr, 
h*is le.iluies whiih ,ire fvpiv.dly I'nfilish. 


limner vviedei werden die riuehten der iinp.ewohnliih hinj; Kebjulen 
rnpji'-vlieii K.ilhrduilen von (Jiirrriep.i'lri voistrllt. 
l).is von der Tendenz der Vertikalen bflierisdile l..iii>;haiis (iwuh tjoo) 
der Knihedr.ile von CnnlcibtiTU. 

One ‘..oirelinu".. linds tiwit the naves and aisles of ihr evu'plionally 
lonp, Tnulish lathedrals are dominated by iross-su_ 

The nave (post I’^oo) of fniitrifwiry Cathedral 
where the emphasis is on the vertical. 






































































































































An impifssjvf pictiiri- ol I’cMpfiidituldt ‘.tvU* Ir.neiy jii wliiih thr vrrin.ils ‘il.irl dirrctly from thr curve of the 
I hr VVesI I tonf Ilf IVint fifs/i*' ('dlhedi.il (post nijo). 
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r^if K.ithi'dr<ilr von ijhuirrrtrf, dir Cioluirts.sr .illt- tif. riTpcmliknl.u'.tj! 

bir):l d.T. (ir.ib Ediurd^ II. rnit iipj<i};rin, Auth. 

Cili'nrrfitrr C'tilhcdrtii. biithpLur ol llir Pi-rpfndu ul.ir .cinl.uiv. ihr l .itr tiolb 

liivi'ihly ■^ciilpluird tif I.du'.ird 























































































In I . rj.'./iv's >-.iiUIi'iu-iti ZfitiilJtr h.iben (;io\.iMrii utui Barfolomt-o Hon iiin 14x0 ilcn rlrR.inlrsh'n M.Jimorp.ihisI di-r ^tadr. 
dir ( .1 d'dro, iin fitil dt-r ‘ipiilf.'.olik fi*n. 

rin' Cioldrn An<‘ nl Vcnii'r ‘..ivv llu* citation (f. 1Hy Ciiovanni and Hiiiloiotiico Hon of Ihr most (-lr).',.int loatblr palaii' 
m thr yity, Ihi; Cd d'C)ro. It is in tin- I ,itf C.othn sivir. 
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.rnj .i. iVi Dit Dupoiip.il.ist in Vi nriii^, hiuhslci AiiSi.lriKk di-^ utid Kidiiiu*!- Jci Sliv-I.uIi, aimic- nno-i jn-i oirirhli-J. 

liniibrr'ic-hhar •^ind dir Anklnn^r tin oiirnt,ilis(.tu’ Au.hitrktiirrn. 

Thr Doj’.f'*; Takii-P in \'i’iuV»’, prntccl brtuvrn noo ;ind J40ij, pinbndifs .ill the (’l.innnir .ind iininvn y| Ihr nitititimr bt.ilr 

It bi’dis jn iinmisljk.ibli' ipspnibl.inif fi» onrnl.il works of .inhiln turr 
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Stcphan-,Honi Obm; c::hjrjk».Tistim.h fiir da*, raumluh.- I mplindpn dt-i‘Jpalfiotik - d.i- lU-licf iin IvmjMMuri di-s iMiiRprloros (1440-i.iso 
Hfdits: Di-r i 4 c* 7 -M?‘\ «rriilittti' 1 iirm isl d.is VV.ihr/i.-idnn dri Sladt. 

The SlcplKinsdom in Vuunn. Above: the rdie/ ,.n thr Ivmpanum ol fhr Sm^crfo, (,.,40 14,0) is typi,.,) ol Ihi- Lafr (.othic frdinR of space. 
Rifthl: Iho liURv tower (1407-143^) is a town landmark. 
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Si itotiMlnf I 

dr:' Si. CL’urK:>kirchr 

in I'^inkfh'hiilil (1448-1402), 

wiihl dcT 

spiilp.olisrhrti >TiiIlt'nkirdi*'. 

Aislr ol St. Ciffirj'.r''. 
in DinkrlahUhl (1448-1402). 
Ihi* most m.itiiro 
of l .llf ('.1111111 
hurt hr*-.”. 


Dir Annrnkirchr (1490-1521'! 
im rr/j'.rbirmsi-hrn Aniuihvni 
finr Hollrnkinhc mil doin 
rci^vollcn Spirl oinandn 
duri'hflrilili'ndrr ('ii*wiiIlHTip]icn. 

‘Mir Annrnkirchr (1400—i■■,201 
.il Anniilirr}i, Cernuny — 
a ''hall'Cliurrlr' wilh 
biMUtifiillv iniril.urd 
rib‘Vaultint:,- 


Rir.th 
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Kri'ii/giin^ <.tor ion (iiinii'4‘:>/r' 

mil nsi —1177 cnistiindrncn f'iic-hcrgcwolbfn. den lriihi’'-lrn jlim Ail 

riiiislt’r*; of l'lnin-r‘-ri't C'.]iiirdr.il wilh Iheir l.in-v.iiilting 
tilt I'lirlitst iiT Its kind. 


l.i.-'.'ip 

l.'btr dit gtsuintt Kaiiiiibicite crslrttkt siih djs I’jilitigrvviilb 
drr Kin)*'>i C olU’gt t’hnppi (I44t>—ms) in Ciinihriilifi 

Mil* l.in vaulting ol King’-. (. iiIIi'Rp (.'h.ipi*l (i44n-isis) in 

tnxfis the bri'iUltli 111 llu- wlioli' spati 











































Zi-u^nir. fiiuT f.p.ili*ii I'iy'.t’nsl.'indigf'n I.ntwiiklunK poiluKifs.iMht.*i G«dil- 
dif Konvcnt^kiritu* von fii’lrtn, don-n Nol 7 |.‘»'wdlb<* i^oo—rnsl.mdrn 

I h>' (onvi-ntiial thiinh of Prlcni wiHi its nct-ViiulliiiK (isoo-IH*' 
IS ,1 Kill* iridi‘pi-ndi.'nt dt-vrlopmcnl of I’orliijsut-sf Ciolhit 
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Bjw.vos Cathoduii. I.Hi: South-WiM fiKaJi-. hiY.un bv Irciuh dnliiiects in uai lacadf imv 
Aboviv (.iothif formK Ntill •.urvixt'd diirinf*, tht* I lu' ti»w»'r 
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Dn I l.imbriy.mlslil k.»m iibff T nKKuul ri.iih I ronkiviih. Obcri Ku! lAnt.ifiK iii. Ih.) von Notfi- Dunn* in lioiicn 
Rrtht*.- Pif (JiH'i'-ibifisf (ic. Ib ) dvs nuiihtiKvn Kirchcnto is von I’inrrr in f<riiin'/iis. 


The* FKimboviint Styh* tame tn Frantf vi.i r.n{;Iand. Above: rosi'-windovv (r.irly i6t)i (onlury) of Nolri'-f^.imo in Kiturn. 
Ki)*hl: thi* i6ih lentuiy I ian*.ppt I aeade of Iht* huj^t* and lowciles*. thuich of St. IMerri* in Benuvuia. 
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Pii' .iiilsl»*i}*t'iid»' I'fncliTi/ diM l-.j'lik, 
in ii\i 

H,in)-.i'j;(Mvr)lbr in rn);li‘'ilivn 
B.inivriki'ii iini I'ioo. 
l inks VVosIminsti’r Abbi-v. Liirifiuir 
K.ipi'liv Hrinriilis VII. 
lU-ihl'i' Pii' nnh'i l.dii.ird IV' 
heponnt’ni’ SI. t'ji'oip.sk.ip<'ll(' 
m IViui/fMi (rin Schw.inrny'i’s.inn 
cnp.liMhtM- J'iiMl};iilik 

I In: upwiird siirm- liollui in\I't'lfil: 
h.inp.iri); v.iiills in l.npjish Iniildinn!^ 
d.Uinp, linni i 
l oll; Honiv Vll *. ( h.ipid 
.11 Wrsliniti'.liM Ablioy, Lniilon 
kli’Jll; S| tjl'oino'!. Cli.ipi;! ill l'\'iM./.'Hr, 
.1 sw.inson)' 1)1 l'n)'li!;h 1 .ilo C'.Dlhn. 
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Hir Kathrdi.ili’ von I'niitrihury a|s pin Spip)*p| ('ri};lis(hpr Arihhpkfiir>’,p*.thifhli' voin m. hi', |h. 
n,i‘. (n■■^voMl<■ dr‘- Kipii/.j'.anps niit ilpr aus Wjppeir.h'inpn >;pbildpU‘n KiPllpi‘.U‘ 

L'aiilc/I'tity CalhL'dral iii considered lo be a ivileition ot Ln^lish ari.h tccUiral histtiry oi the i?lh - i|ith (cntiines. 
'the Vdiiitiri)' ot the cloisters with the rid>;e-rib formed of stone to.ils-of-.irms. 
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{■ilithiiTuU'f ti' hiiliL'n <in tlfii Kjliu'diiilcn ^rhaiit Pit- Kiilhi'Uiatc in dii* Lit'in'tlt* in Kn^iiiiid, diirdimiKt vnn don I iiiidtitnvntL’n 

l>i*» /ii den Cewolben allr r.iitwiiklunKsopoihrii der Aahilrktiir vnn der norm.mnisfhen Romanik bis 7iim Ausklani; di;i Colik. 

Cathedrals wen* oOvn the result of irnturies ol labour. ('Oxford Cathedral, the smallest in ^n^land, 

shiuvs from foundation to vaults all architeetural developments tn»ni Norman to I.ale C.1.1II1K 200 
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